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Tue name of Mr. Henry Martyn, 
although he was not far advanced in 
years, and was of no long standing in 
the church of Christ, is well known 
throughout the dominions of Chris- 
tianity, and deservedly esteemed by 
every sincere follower of a crucified 
Saviour. Hence, the events that 
were connected with his personal his- 
tory, have rendered his biography pe- 
culiarly interesting, while his death 
awakens our sympathy, and furnishes 
an occasion for sincere regret. 

Nearly two years have get, 
since we formed a resolution of giv- 
ing, in the pages of the Imperial Ma- 
gazine, a biographical sketch of this 
distinguished individual, but our in- 
ability to procure his portrait deterred 
us from our purpose. Applications 
for this end were made to various 
quarters, but without success; and 
when one was at length obtained, on 
submitting it to the inspeetion of those 
to whom Mr. Martyn was personally 
known, it was found to contain an 
unfaithful representation. Renewi 
our researches, another was at length 
procured, which, in some particulars, 
was found to be deficient; and it is 
only by combining the features which 
both contained, that we have been 
able to give satisfaction to his friends, 
whom on this occasion we have con- 
sulted. Having secured this desirable 
object, we now proceed to accompany 
it with that memoir which we have so 
long had in contemplation. 

Mr. Henry Martyn was born at 
Truro, in the county of Cornwall, on 
February 18, 1781, and appears, with 
his family in general, to have inhe- 
rited a weak constitution; as, of many 
children, four only, two sons and two 
daughters, survived their father, Mr. 
John Martyn, and all of them, within 
a short period, followed him to the 
grave. Of these, Henry was the 
third. 
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His father was originally in a very 
humble situation of life, having been 
a labourer in the mines of Gwenap, 
the place of his nativity. Having no 
education but such as a country read- 
ing school afforded, he was compelled, 
for his daily support, to engage in an 
employment, which, dreary and un- 
healthy as it was, offered some advan- 
tages, of which he most meritoriously 
availed himself. The miners are in 
the habit of working, sometimes six, 
and sometimes eight hours, and of 
enjoying leisure the remaining por- 
tions of the twenty-four. These peri- 
ods of relaxation from manual labour, 
to their honour be it spoken, many 
among them devote to mental improve- 
ment, and its beneficial influence has 
so far improved their general charac- 
ter, that they need fear no comparison 
with men in the same humble walks 
of life, throughout his majesty’s domi- 


In these intervals of cessation from 
toil, John Martyn acquired a complete 
knowledge of arithmetic, and some 

uaintance also with mathematics ; 
no sooner had he gathered these 
valuable and substantial fruits of per- 


ing | severing diligence, in a soil most un- 


friendly to their growth, than he was 
raised from a state of poverty and de- 
pression, to one of comparative ease 
and comfort. Admitted into the office 
of Mr. Daniel, a merchant of Truro, 
he lived there as chief clerk, piously 
and respectably, enjoying consider- 
ably more than a competency. 

At the grammar school in this town, 
the master of which was the Rev. Cor- 
nelius Cardew, D. D. a gentleman of 
learning and talents, Henry was pla- 
ced by his father, at Midsummer 1788, 
being then between seven and eight 
years of age. At this seminary of 
learning, under the same excellent tui- 
tion, Henry remained till he was be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen ; at which 
period he was induced to offer himself 
as a candidate for a vacant scholar- 
ship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
7" was not clected, After this repulse 
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he returned home, and continued to 
attend Dr. Cardew’s school till June 
1797. His residence at St. John’s 
College, where his name had been 
previously entered in the summer, 
commenced in the month of October 
1797. The tenor of Henry Martyn’s 
life, during this and the succeeding 
year he passed at college, was, to the 
eye of the world, in the highest degree 
amiable and commendable. He was 
outwardly moral ; with little exception, 
was unwearied in application, and 
exhibited marks of no ordinary talent. 
But whatever may have been his ex- 
ternal conduct, and whatever his ca- 
pacity in literary pursuits, he seems 
to have been totally ignorant of spi- 
ritual things, and to have lived “ with- 
out God in the world.” 

“At length, however, it pleased 
God to convince Henry, by a most 
affecting visitation of his providence, 
that there was a knowledge far more 
important to him than any human 
science ; and that, whilst contemplat- 
ing the heavens by the light of astro- 
nomy, he should devote himself to His 
service, who having made those hea- 
vens, did, in his nature, pass through 
them as his mediator and advocate. 
But his conversion did not improperly 
interfere with his literary pursuits. 
His decided superiority in mathema- 
tics, therefore, soon appeared; and 
the highest academical honour was 
adjudged him in January, 1801, a pe- 
riod when he had not completed the 
twentieth year of his age. He soon 
after visited Cornwall, but returning 
to Cambridge in the summer of this 
year, he passed the season of vaca- 
tion most profitably ; and constrained 
happily to be much alone, he employ- 
ed his solitary hours in frequent com- 
munion with his own heart, and with 
that gracious God, who once blessed 
Isaac and Nathaniel in their secret 
devotisns, and who did not withhold 
a blessing from his. 

He now determined to enter on the 
work of the Christian ministry. From 
this time, to that of proposing himself 
for admission to a fellowship in his 
college, Mr, Martyn’s engagements 
consisted chiefly in instructing some 
pupils, and preparing himself for the 
examination, which was to take place 
previous to the eleetion in the month 
of Marelh, 1802, when he was chosen 
fellow of St. John’s. Soon after- 
wards, he obtained the first prize for 


the best Latin prose composition in 
the university. But with such exer- 
tions he became dissatisfied, and re- 
solved to devote his future life to the 
service of God, as a CHRISTIAN Mis- 
SIONARY, in connexion with the Church 
Missionary Society. 

Having attained to a degree of self- 
knowledge, and of spirituality equally 
rare, and being thoroughly instructed 
how “ he ought to behave himself in 
the church of God—the church of the 
living God—the pillar and ground of 
the truth,” Mr. Martyn prepared for 
the solemn rite of his ordination, 
which was administered at Ely, on 
Sunday, October 22, 1803: ‘* Blessed 
is the man whom thou choosest, and 
causest to approach unto thee, that 
he may dwell in thy courts ;” Psalm 
Ixy. 4. The exercise of his pastoral 
function, Mr. Martyn commenced, as 
curate to the Rev. C. Simeon, in the 
church of the Holy Trinity, in Cam- 
bridge; undertaking likewise the 
charge of the parish of Lolworth, a 
small village at no great distance 
from the university; and on Thurs- 
day, November 10, he preached for 
the first time at Trinity Church, to a 
numerous and earnestly attentive con- 
gregation. 

In the early part of the year 1804, 
Mr. Martyn’s expectations of becom- 
ing a missionary were considerably 
damped, by the very trying event of 
his losing all his slender patrimony ; 
a loss rendered more severe to him by 
the circumstance of his youngest sis- 
ter being involved in the same cala- 
mity. The situation of a chaplain to 
the East India Company, had long 
appeared to many of those who took 
a lively interest in his welfare and his 
work, to be peculiarly eligible, as of- 
fering singular facilities for missionary 
exertions amongst millions of idola- 
ters. Insuperable obstacles, how- 
ever, interfered with this arrange- 
ment, and ‘ a veil was thus cast over 
his future proceedings.” In the in- 
terval which passed between the 
months of February and June, he was 
found actively labouring in the service 
of his divine Master. He preached 
animating and awakening discourses: 
he excited societies of private Chris- 
tians to ‘* watch, quit themselves like 
men, and be strong;” he visited 
many of the poor, the afflicted, and 
the dying: he warned numbers of 
the careless and profligate—in 4 
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word, he did the work of an evan- 
gelist. 

In the latter part of the spring of 
this year, he had the singular satis- 
faction of being introduced to a per- 
sonal acquaintance with one of a kin- 
dred spirit with himself—the late 
Henry Kirke White. The duties of 
a public examiner in St. John’s, were 
now, in the month of June, for the se- 
cond time, consigned to Mr. Martyn; 
—the subjects for examination, being 
one of them from the classics,—the 
other, Locke’s Treatise on the Under- 
standing. It appeared now to be past 
a doubt, that Mr. Martyn would suc- 
ceed in obtaining a chaplainship in 
the service of the East India Compa- 
ny, and that in the ensuing spring he 
would be summoned to leave the 
shores of his native country for ever. 
At length, after having visited Corn- 
wall, and withstood there, as well as 
at Cambridge, the arguments of those 
who ‘at all events would have de- 
tained him in England,” arguments, 
of which he confesses that ‘‘ some 
were not without weight,”—he pre- 
pared to leave that part of his native 
country, which was peculiarly dear to 
his feeling and affectionate heart. The 
year 1804 closed with Mr. Martyn’s 
being a third time selected as one of 
the examiners in St. John’s; on ful- 
filling which office, he speaks of his 
* soul drawing near to God, whilst in 
the hall; and of a sacred impression 
being upon his mind during the ex- 
amination.” The last day of the year 
found him “ rejoicing at the lapse of 
time, but sorrowing at his unprofit- 
ableness.” 

Towards the end of January, a sud- 
den summons to leave England in ten 
days, caused some perturbation in 
Mr. Martyn’s spirits. Short, how- 
ever, as the notice was, he would in- 
stantly have complied with it, had he 
been in priest’s orders, which legally 
he could not be till the 18th of Febru- 
ary, when he completed his twenty- 
fourth year. That solemp and most 
impressive rite of admission to the 
function and privileges of a presbyter 
of the church of England, was admi- 
nistered to him, who had well “ per- 
formed the office of a deacon,” at St. 
James’s Chapel, London, in the month 
of March: after which, he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, 
conferred upon him by mandate from 
the university, when nothing rcmain- 


ed to detain him any longer at Cam- 
bridge. 

During the two months Mr. Martyn 
was resident in London, he considered 
that he could not better employ his 
time, than by devoting it to the at- 
tainment of the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage; and having the advantage of 
being assisted by a gentleman emi- 
nently competent to direct him, he 
was incessant in his endeavours to 
obtain that necessary qualification 
for an Indian missionary. An inter- 
course with such men as Mr. Newton 
and Mr. Cecil, was more than a com- 
pensation to Mr. Martyn for his de- 
tention in London, and for the uneasi- 
ness of that period of uncertainty and 
delay, which is almost as oppressive 
to the spirits, as the moment of actual 
departure. After delivering a sermon 
to the congregation at St. John’s, 
upon Acts xx. 32; “‘ And now, bre- 
thren, I commend you to God, and to 
the word of his grace, which is able 
to build you up, and to give you an 
inheritance among all them that are 
sanctified,” on the 8th of July, Mr. 
Martyn left London for Portsmouth : 
and such was the acuteness of his 
feelings during this journey, that he 
fainted, and was much convulsed, at 
the inn where he slept on the road; a 
painful intimation to those friends 
who were with him, of the poignanc 
of that grief which he endeavoured, 
as much as possible, to repress and 
conceal. The few days Mr. Martyn 
remained at Portsmouth, were spent 
in conversing with his brethren on the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God, in social supplication, and 
thanksgiving. 

On the 17th day of July, the Union, 
East Indiaman, which was to convey 
Mr. Martyn to Calcutta, sailed from 
Portsmouth, in company with a large 
fleet, under the command of Captain 
Byng, and two days afterwards came 
to an anchor in the port of Falmouth. 
On the 10th of September, the signal 
was made for the ships to sail from 
Falmouth, at which time, having been 
deceived in the information communi- 
cated to him respecting the continu- 
ance of the fleet in port, Mr. Martyn 
was absent at the distance of twenty 
miles in the country. The express 
announcing this mistake was very 
appalling to him; but by making all 
possible despatch, he contrived to 
reach the Union just in time. Tbat 
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ship, as if by the appointment of Pro- 
vidence, had met with an accident in 
clearing out of the harbour, which 
impeded her progress, whilst almost 
all the others were under weigh.—Mr. 
Martyn’s humble and despised mi- 
nistrations amongst the soldiers in 
the ship with him, were frequent, 
and not wholly unsuccessful. In the 
month of September, he arrived at 
Porto Santo. 

After remaining four days at Fun- 
chal, the fleet put to sea, information 
having been previously imparted to 
the army, that their object was the 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and that accordingly they might, ere 
long, expect to meet an enemy on the 
field of battle. From Porto Santo to 
St. Salvador, the voyage was accom- 
plished in littie more than five weeks, 
during which the special providence 
ef God manifestly watched over Mr. 
Martyn. On the 2d of January, 1806, 
whilst Mr. Martyn was in the act of 
commending his flock to God in prayer, 
the high lands of the Cape became 
visible at eighty miles’ distance. On 
the 3d, the ficet anchored, and the 
signal was instantly given for the 
soldiers to prepare to land. But how 
then was Mr. Martyn’s holy and affec- 
tionate soul grieved, to witness the 
dreadful levity concerning - death, 
which almost universally prevailed! 
The Indiaman being then ordered to 
get under weigh, and the men of war 
drawn up close to the shore, a landing 
was effected, and soon after seven the 
next day, a dreadful conflict ensued. 
With the hope of being useful to 
the wounded and dying in the field 
of battle, Mr. Martyn, after this 
period of torturing suspense, went on 
shore. 

In the commencement of the voyage 
from the Cape, which took place in 
February, Mr. Martyn’s patience was 
exercised, as before, by the tedious- 
ness of the passage—by sickness— 
and by languor: but whether tossed 
on that stormy sea which roars round 
the Cape, or becalmed in the midst of 
the Indian ocean, or enfeebled by the 
recurrence of illness and extreme re- 
laxation, he received all with the 
meekest resignation, as the special 
appointment of his God. Falling in 
with the trade-winds, the fleet made 
quick progress towards India; and 
whilst the breezes waftcd Mr. Martyn 
towards the destined scence of his la- 


bours, many a sigh did he continue to 
breathe, under a sense of his own sin- 
fulness and weakness; and many a 
petition did he pour forth for the na- 
tions to whom he was sent. And now, 
after a wearisome interval of above 
nine months, from the time of his 
leaving Portsmouth, the land appear- 
ed, which Mr. Martyn had so ardently 
longed to behold. On the 2ist of 
April his eyes were gratified with the 
sight of India; and on April 22, at 
sun-rise, they anchored in Madras 
roads. After being detained a short 
time at Madras, the fleet sailed for 
the Hoogley; during which voyage 
Mr. Martyn again suffered, indescrib- 
ably, from the relaxation of his frame. 
He rose in the morning with the deep- 
est melancholy, and seemed, as he 
expresses it, left without a motive. He 
looked forward to an idle worthless 
life, spent in India to no purpose. 
Exertion seemed to him like death— 
indeed, absolutely impossible. But 
it pleased God, at length, to give him 
deliverance, by enabling him to ex- 
ercise faith, and to remember, that, 
as a sinner saved, he was bound to 
= the most fervent gratitude to 

The great pagoda of Juggernaut, 
now becoming distinctly visible, was 
a sight sufficient to rouse Mr. Martyn 
from almost any depths of depression, 
either of body or mind. Contem- 
plating that horrid altar of blood and 
impurity, his soul was excited to sen- 
timents of the tenderest commisera- 
tion for the children of wretched In- 
dia, who had erected such a monu- 
ment of her shame on the coast, and 
whose heathenism stared the stranger 
in the face. At Aldeen, near Calcut- 
ta, the residence of the Rev. David 
Brown, Mr. Martyn was received and 
welcomed with all that cordiality of 
affection which characterizes true 
Christians. Soon after his being fixed 
at Aldeen, he was afflicted by bodily 
and mental indisposition, but from 
both he speedily recovered. 

Attached as Mr. Martyn was to the 
church of England, he was far from 
either the apathy or the jealousy in 
which too many are apt to indulge, 
respecting the interests of other Chris- 
tian communities. At the beginning 
of October, he prepated to leave that 
Christian family, in whose bosom he 
had received such unremitted kind- 
ness. The commencement of the new 
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year was devoted by Mr. Martyn to 
the work which was still before him, 
translating and commenting on the 
Parables, as well as in the attainment 
of the Sanscrit: he experienced much 
pleasure, not only in urging his toil- 
some way through the rudiments of 
that language, but even when he ap- 
peared, notwithstanding every exer- 
tion, to be making no sensible pro- 
gress in it. ‘“ Employed,” he says, 
one day, in the month of January, 1807, 
—‘‘ morning and evening in Sans- 
crit grammar, and in the afternoon, 
in translating the Parables; though 
I scarcely stirred in Sanscrit, yet by 
keeping myself steady to the work, I 
had much comfort in my soal, and 
this day, like all others, fled swiftly 
away.” On the 15th of October, after 
taking leave of the church at Calcutta 
in a farewell discourse, and of the 
family at Aldeen in an exposition at 
morning worship, Mr. Martyn entered 
his budgerow which was to convey 
him to Dinapore. The commence- 
ment of his ministry, amongst the 
Europeans at Dinapore, was not of 
such a kind as either to gratify or en- 
courage him. At first he read prayers 
to the soldiers at the barracks, on the 
long-drum ; and as there was no place 
for them to sit, was desired to omit 
his sermon. 

By February 24, a work was com- 
pleted by Mr. Martyn, which, had 
he effected nothing else, would have 
proved that he had not lived in vain, 
—the translation of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer into Hindoostanee ; and 
on Sunday, March 15, he commenced 
the performance of divine worship in 
the vernacular language of India, 
concluding with an exhortation from 
the scripture in the same tongue. 
The spectacle was as novel as it was 
gratifying, to behold two hundred 
women, Portuguese, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Mohammedans, crowding to 
attend the service of the church of 
England, which had lost nothing, 
doubtless, of its beautiful simplicity, 
and devout solemnity, in being clothed 
with an oriental dress. In addition 
to Mr. Martyn’s studies in Sanscrit, 
Persian, and Hindoostanee, we find 
him now sedulously employed in 
reading Leland against the Deistical 
Writers; and thence drawing out ar- 
guments against the Koran. 

Throughout the year 1808, Mr. 
Martyn’s life flowed on in the same 
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course of usefulness and uniformity. 
He continued to minister to the Eu- 
em and the natives at the hospi- 

, and daily received the more reli- 
gious part of his flock at his own 
house, whilst his health permitted: to 
this was added the revisal of the 
sheets of the Hindoostanee version of 
the Testament, which he had com- 
pleted ; the superintendence of the Per- 
sian translation, he confided to Sabta; 
and the study of Arabic, that he might 
be fully competent to superintend an- 
other version of the Testament into 
that tongue. Mr. Martyn’s removal 
from Dinapore to Cawnpore, was to 
him, in many respects, a very unplea- 
sant arrangement. He was several 
hundred miles farther distant from 
Calcutta, and was far more widely 
separated than before from his friend 
Mr. Corrie: he had new acquaint- 
ances to form at his new abode ; and, 
after having with much difficulty pro- 
cured the erection of a church at Di- 
napore, he was transported to a spot 
where none of the conveniences, much 
less the decencies and solemnities, of 
public worship were visible. We 
find him, soon after he arrived there, 
preaching to a thousand soldiers, 
drawn up in a hollow square, when 
the heat was so great, although the 
sun had not risen, that many actually 
dropped down, unable to support it. 
What must such services as these 
have been to a minister too faithful 
and zealous to seek refuge in indolent 
formality, and already weakened in 
health by former ministrations! He 
complained, if indeed he may be ever 
said to complain, of an attack of fever 
soon after the commencement of these 
services ; and there can be little doubt 
that they weakened his health very 
materially. 

The close of the year 1809, was dis- 
tinguished by the commencement of 
Mr. Martyn’s first public ministration 
among the heathen. A crowd of men- 
dicants, whom, to prevent perpetual 
interruptions, he had appointed to 
meet on a stated day, for the distri- 
bution of alms, frequently assembled 
before his house in immense numbers, 
presenting an affecting spectacle of 
extreme wretchedness. To this con- 
gregation he determined to preach the 
word of the Saviour of all men, who 
is no respecter of persons. The fol- 
lowing Sunday he preached again to 
the beggars, in number about five 
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hundred, on the work of the first and 
second day, when all he said was re- 
ceived with great applause. And on 
the last day of the year, he again ad- 
dressed them, their numbers amount- 
ing to above five hundred and fifty. 
Mr. Martyn perceiving his health ra- 
pidly declining, on the 7th day of Ja- 
nuary, after having preached a ser- 
mon on the anniversary of the Cal- 
cutta Bible Society, which was after- 
wards printed, and entitled “ Christian 
India, or an Appeal on behalf of nine 
hundred thousand Christians in India 
who want the Bible ;” and after having, 
for the last time, addressed the in- 
habitants of Calcutta, from that text 
of scripture, “ But one thing is need- 
ful,” departed for ever from those 
sultry shores, where he had fondly and 
fully purposed to spend all his future 
days. 

The occurrences which transpired 
between his departure from the mouth 
of the Hoogley and his arrival at 
Shiraz, occupy an interval of five 
months. Mr. Martyn had been resi- 
dent for the space of ten months at 
Shiraz, during the whole of which 
time he had been almost incessantly 
engaged, as we have seen, in endea- 
vouring to reclaim the wretched race 
of infidels around him from the error 
of their ways. So far was he from 
shrinking from any proper occasion 
of confessing Christ before men, that 
he gladly embraced and boldly sought 
out, every fair opportunity of avowing 
‘** whose he was, and whom he served.” 
Nor was this conduct in him the fruit 
of a contentious spirit; it was the 
genuine offspring of that heavenly 
charity, which, “rejoicing in the 
truth,” is ever ready ‘‘ to contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” No one could have a 
more deep-rooted antipathy to con- 
troversy, at all times, and with all 
persons, than Mr. Martyn: a para- 
mount regard to what was indispens- 
ably due to the cause of his Re- 
deemer, alone could induce him to 
engage in it. 

By a fever of nearly two months’ 
continuance, which, during the great- 
er portion of that period, raged with 
unremitting severity, Mr. Martyn was 
defeated in his intention of presenting 
in person his translation of the New 
Testament to the king of Persia, and 
to the prince his son. His health 
being decidedly decaying, with feeble 


hopes, he endeavoured to reach Eng- 
land, and commenced a_ journey 
which was the most painful, and at 
the same time the most joyful, one he 
ever undertook. The miseries he en- 
dured in it were intense—but it ended 
in his entrance into heaven; for he 
was soon called to exchange a condi- 
tion of pain, weakness, and suffering, 
for that everlasting ‘“‘ rest which re- 
maineth for the people of God.” At 
Tocat, on the 16th of October, 1812, 
either falling a sacrifice to the plague, 
which then raged there, or sinking 
under that disorder which so greatly 
reduced him, he surrendered his soul 
into the hands of his Redeemer. The 
peculiar circumstances, as well as the 
particular period, of his death, could 
not fail of greatly aggravating the 
affliction of those friends, who, amidst 
anxious hopes and fears, were ex- 
pecting his arrival, either in India or 
England. He had not completed the 
thirty-second year of a life of eminent 
activity and usefulness, and he died 
whilst hastening towards his native 
country, that, having there repaired 
his shattered health, he might again 
devote it tothe glory of Christ, amongst 
the nations of the East. There was 
something, also, deeply affecting in 
the consideration, that where he sunk 
into his grave, men were strangers to 
him and to his God No friendly 
hand was stretched out—no sympa- 
thizing voice heard at that time, when 
the tender offices of Christian affection 
are so soothing and so delightful—no 
human bosom was there, on which 
Mr. Martyn could recline his head in 
the hour of languishing. 

The easy triumphs of a rapid genius 
over first difficulties, never left Mr. 
Martyn satisfied with present attain- 
ments. His mind, which naturally 
ranged on a wide field of human know- 
ledge, lost nothing of depth in its ex- 
pansiveness. He was one of those 
few persons whose reasoning faculty 
does not suffer from their imagina- 
tion, nor their imagination from their 
reasoning faculty; both, in him, were 
fully exercised, and of a very high 
order. His mathematical acquisitions 
clearly left him without a rival of bis 
own age ; and yet, to have known only 
the employments of his more free and 
unfettered moments, would have led 
to the conclusion, that the classics 
and poetry were his predominant pas- 
sion. But these talents, exceJlent as 
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they were, are lost in the brightness 
of those Christian graces, by which 
he “ shone as a light in the world, 
holding forth the word of life.” In 
his faith there was a singular, a child- 
like simplicity ; great, consequently, 
was its energy, both in obeying Christ, 
and suffering for his name’s sake! 
Mr. Martyn’s zeal was tempered with 
love, and his love invigorated by zeal. 
He combined also, ardour with pru- 
dence—gravity with cheerfulness— 
abstraction from the world, with an 
enjoyment of its lawful gratifications. 
His extreme tenderness of conscience 
was devoid of scrupulosity ; his acti- 
vity in good works, was joined to ha- 
bits of serious contemplation ; his reli- 
gious affections, which were highly 
spiritualized, exceeded not the limits 
of the most cautious sobriety, and 
were so far from impairing his natural 
affections, that they raised and puri- 
fied them. 

With respect to his labours :—his 
own “‘ works praise him in the gates,” 
far above human commendation. By 
him, and by his means, part of the 
liturgy of the Church of England, the 


parables, and the whole of the New 
Testament, were translated into Hin- 
doostanee—a language spoken from 
Delhi to Cape Comorin, and intelli- 
gible to many millions of immortal 


souls. By him, and by his means 
also, the Psalms of David, and the 
New Testament, were rendered into 
Persian—the vernacular language of 
two hundred thousand who bear the 
Christian name, and known by one- 
fourth of the habitable globe. By him, 
also, the imposture of the prophet of 
Mecca was daringly exposed, and the 
truths of Christianity openly vindi- 
cated, in the very heart and centre of 
a Mohammedan empire. God, how- 
ever, has not left Mr. Martyn without 
witness in the hearts of those who 
heard him in Europe and Asia. Above 
forty adults, and twenty children, from 
the Hindoos, have received Christian 
baptism, all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of a single individual, were con- 
ver'ed by the instrumentality of one 
maii, himself the fruit of Mr. Martyn’s 
ministry at Cawnpore. At Shiraz, a 
sensation has been excited, which, it 
is trusted, will not readily subside; 
and some Mohammedans of conse- 
quence there, have declared their con- 
vietion of the truth of Christianity—a 
conviction which Mr. Martyn was the 


means of imparting to their minds. 
But when it is considered, that the 
Persian and Hindoostanee: scriptures 
are in wide and extensive circulation ; 
who can ascertain the consequences 
which may have already followed, or 
foresee what may hereafter accrue, 
from their dispersion? It has been 
said, that through the translation of 
the Holy Scriptures by Mr. Martyn, 
the king of Persia has been induced 
to view Christianity in a favourable 
light; but of this report, time alone 
can develop the truth. 

Of Mr. Martyn, an interesting me- 
moir was published a few years since, 
in an octavo volume, in which his per- 
sonal character, his usefulness, and 
the difticultics he had to encounter in 
India, are sketched with a masterly 
hand, Jt is from this publication that 
the principal parts of this article have 
been primarily taken, interspersed 
with such particulars as have been 
obtained from other sources. His 
works being still in extensive circu- 
lation, though dead, he yet speaketh; 
and generations yet unborn may here- 
after rise up and call him blessed. 

The apparently premature death of 
this faithful and diligent servant of 
God, presents to us another instance 
of incomprehensibility, which we be- 
hold in the divine economy. Quali- 
fied by talents, zeal, and piety, for 
the arduous task in which he was en- 
gaged, rational caleulations would 
have assigned him many years of la- 
borious usefulness. But the almighty 
Disposer of all human events cut the 
work short in righteousness, to con- 
vince his church and people, that hu- 
man agency contains no intrinsic ex- 
cellency,—that every thing must be 
in subservience to the divine will,— 
and that the conversion of the heathen 
can only be accomplished by the power 
of God. 


METAPHYSICAL PROOFS OF THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
(Continued from col. 229. ) 

“«2dly, Tue original matter of the world 
cannot be necessarily existent, any 
more than its form, or successive con- 
figuration. For, if the primitive mat- 
ter was necessary, it must always have 
remained in its rude, unformed state, 
and could never have been moulded 
into beauty and order. It must have 
always remained what it originally 
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was. All matter consists of parts, 
however minute or atomical they may 
be supposed to have been. If these 
atoms, even granting each of them to 
be an indivisible monade, (a supposi- 
tion purely gratuitous, for, it belongs 
to all denominations of matter to be 
infinitely were necessary, 
they could never have entered into 
the composition of a whole, as parts, 
but must have remained in their ne- 
cessary, immutable condition. Be- 
sides, all matter is, by its very defini- 
tion, bounded. The vis inertie, or 
tendency to remain in its state, whe- 
ther of motion or rest, unless affected 
by an external cause, also belongs to 
its essence. Now, if all matter be li- 
mited, there must be empty space not 
occupied by matter ; and as, without 
a vacuum, no body could displace an- 
other, as motion implies to be done, 
it is evident that there are spaces 
where matter does not exist; and, 
consequently, that no portion of it, or 
its collective mass, can exist by a ne- 
cessity of its own nature. For, that 


which is necessary, must be so at all 
times, and in all places. 


It can be no 
contradiction to suppose that not to 
exist, which, in fact, does not, and can- 
not, exist every where. 

“‘ But, a short enumeration of the 
different orders of being, which the 
world contains, will tend to impress 
still more strongly, on the mind of the 
reader, the conviction that it cannot 
be necessary, and self-existent. Every 
species of inanimate matter is subject 
to constant waste and decay. Its 
parts are continually passing into dif- 
ferent substances, and, in order that 
any individual form may be maintain- 
ed, it must receive accessions from 
others, in the same state of transmu- 
tation. What prodigious changes 
have taken place in this terraqueous 
globe! All its appearances evince 
that, at some remote pcriod, it has 
undergone some very general altera- 
tion. This is admitted by all natu- 
ralists, whose opinions are divided 
only in regard to the immediate agent 
of this astonishing operation, whether 
fire, or water. But, even the authen- 
tic records of history exhibit many 
astonishing changes in whole coun- 
tries, by inundations, and by volca- 
nos. In our own times, whole dis- 
tricts have been overwhelmed by 
the deep; islands have sunk, and 
others have emerged. What amazing 


changes of necessary existence! Plants 
and vegetables have their stated pe- 
riods and ages. Where is the lofty 
oak that, centuries ago, shaded the 
brow of the mountain; or even the 
lowly shrub, that more recently per- 
fumed the vale? Where is the flower 
that bloomed last spring; or where 
the vegetables that appeared on 
our tables? Among the various tribes 
of animals, terrestrial, aquatic, and 
volatile, race has been succeeded by 
race; and, from the elephant to the 
worm, from the whale to the minnow, 
of the former generations not a ves- 
tige remains. It is true, that ample 
provision is made for the preservation 
of every species. But, each species 
forms an integral part of the whole of 
animal existence, and each individual 
is a constituent part of the species to 
which it belongs. Species has given 
place to species,—and individual to 
individual. Both are no more. Yet, 
both were necessary, and self-existent ! 
But naturalists have discovered re- 
liquie of animals of a prodigious size, 
of which no succession can, now, be 
found! Nay, remains have been dis- 
covered, of different kinds of animals, 
such as of the deer, the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, of spe- 
cies totally different from any of these 
animals now known.* Were those 
species, also, necessarily existent, and, 
after they have ceased ¢o be, is it still a 
contradiction to suppose them not to 
exist? Mark the human species! 
Where are our forefathers?) Where 
their’s? Where those nations which 
were so illustrious in ancient history ! 
Nothing, but their names, remains, 
and their posterity cannot discover a 
single trace of their remote descent ! 
—But, has the human soul been pro- 
duced by generation, as well as the 
body? Each of us can recollect when 
his mind began to exercise its facul- 
ties, and, beyond that period, we 
cannot go. Plato, indeed, and some 
other philosophers, in order to main- 
tain their doctrine of the eternity 
both of mind and matter, imagined a 
pre-existent state, from which human 
souls had been degraded, in conse- 
quence of former corruption; and va- 
rious transmigrations into different 
bodies. But this theory is to be 
classed in the same rank with the idle 


* See Parkinson's Organic Remains of # 
former World. 
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stories of lately antique, but, now, 
modern, romance, or legend. It pos- 
sesses not a shadow of evidence of 
any kind to supportit. Materialists 
have, certainly, attempted to place 
mind and matter in the same category, 
that is, to maintain that no spiritual 
substance exists, and that all the ope- 
rations of our minds are the ellects of 
material combinations and properties. 
We have, however, evidence, equally 
strong, for the existence of mind, as a 
substance entirely distinct from the 
body, as we have for the existence of 
this last, and of its peculiar proper- 
ties, namely, consciousness, and the in- 
ternal perception of our mental ener- 
gies, as entirely distinct from any 
quality of matter. Nay, perhaps, 
this evidence is stronger than that of 
our external senses, by which we as- 
certain corporeal substance, and the 
properties belonging to it. Besides, 
no machinery, however nice, compli- 
cated, and ingenious, ever produces 
any thing analogous to mental opera- 
tion. Our souls, then, depend not on 
our bodies for their existence, nor are 
produced in the same manner, as 
these last are. That every human 


soul had a beginning, every unpreju- 
diced mind must be convinced, by its 


own experience. No soul could give 
existence to itself, or derive its ex- 
istence from the body which it inha- 
bits, and from which it is totally dis- 
tinct, or procure, to itself, any one 
quality which it possesses, er pro- 
ceed from another human soul, by 
generation, as the human body is pro- 
created. The case is, and has been, 
the same, with all the generations of 
men. However multiplied, they have 
been all equally circumstanced, that 
is, have been limited, feeble, and de- 
pendent beings, who, possessing no 
anherent and necessary existence, can 
be viewed in no other light, but that 
of occasional and secondary causes of 
the existence of their offspring. Thus, 
receding as far as imagination can 
carry us, we shall not have advanced 
a single step, with regard to the know- 
ledge of the first, effictent Cause of the 
human race in general, and of every 
individual who is a part of it. We 
have, here, a constant succession of 
eauses and effects, in none of which 
causes, as original, the mind can ac- 
quiesce, but finds still some further 
subject of inquiry. Let it also be 
considered, that strict eternity, which 
No. 64.—Vot, VI. 


necessary existence implies, excludes 
every idea of succession, since what 
has neither beginning, nor end, can 
have no middle, nor intervening 
points, no progression. Thus, in eve- 
ry stage of the world, and of all its 
constituent parts, mere matter, vege- 
tables, animals, and the human species, 
all of which are in a constant state of 
change, and transmutation, absurdity, 
on the supposition of their necessary 
existence, always stares us in the 
face, and obliges us to recoil with 
disgust. To discover the original 
Cause of all, we must Jeave this suc- 
cession, and find a se/f-existent Being, 
who has given, to men, to animals, 
and to every part of nature, that limit- 
ed, dependent, and contingent exist- 
ence which they possess. We must 
find God!—I shall, next, consider the 
prineipal schemes, or inventions, of 
Atheism, to account for the world.” . 
(To be continued.) 
ENGLISH LAW.— DRUNKENNESS. 


Mr. Epitor. 

Pernaps, Sir, there is not any vice 
more fraught with danger than that of 
Drunkenness ;—a vice to which we 
have frequently seen many of our fel- 
low creatures so madly addicted, that 
ere half their days had come, they 
have sunk into the grave. Insobriety 
is the besetting and darling sin of 
many in the present age; and, not- 
withstanding all the awful threaten- 
ings which, in Holy Writ, are de- 
nounced against this abominable and 
destructive practice—notwithstanding 
all the argumentative admonitions, 
and suasory warnings, to shun this 
vice, which are continually enforced 
from the pulpit—and notwithstanding 
the laws, which, for centuries past, 
have been enacted for the punishment 
of Drunkards—we must acknowledge 
that inebriety is still common, not 
only amongst those who are called to 
sustain the more exalted stations in 
society, but likewise amongst those 
og dwell in the humbler walks of 
ife. 

Instances are not wanting to prove 
how many fortunes have been squan- 
dered, families ruined, and constitu- 
tions destroyed, as the consequent re- 
sult of Drunkenness: yet, although 
such instances are numerous, and 
stand as beacons to guard us against 
this baneful vice, and although it is a 
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receptory maxim, which reason and 
experience teach us to approve, that 
*“‘we should profit by the fall of 
others,”—=still, Mr. Editor, our ears 
are stunned with ‘“‘ the ard’s 
song,” as he vacillates_along the streets, 
laughed at by some not half his age, 
and shunned by men of more sober 
habits, as though his very breath 
were pestilence, and his touch con- 
tagion? 

We can scarcely picture to our- 
selves a more painful scene, than the 
husband of some lovely, some accom- 
plished, pious, and, virtuous woman, 
at whose union even perhaps friends 
might momentarily have experienced 
the feelings of envy,—the father of 
some little babes, as yet not knowing 
how to sin,—leaving the midnight 
revel so temulent, as to be scarcely 
able to find the way to his home: He 
reels along—the night dark—no sound 
but his own irregular and stumbling 
footsteps to disturb— 


“« Tired natare’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 


Perhaps some horologe, as he passes 
by, bursting upon his ear, tells him 
another day begins: he mutters some 


awful curse, as time’s faithful monitor 
thus warns him of the hour, and then 
staggers towards home: he enters; 
and the solitary hours of a much neg- 
lected wife are interrupted, and be- 
come more imbittered, rather than so- 
laced; her hopes, her fondest hopes 
of their children, are blasted by the 
eursings of a drunken father! And 
penury, and wretchedness, threaten 
to visit the abode of what was once 
the dwelling of all that was lovely, 
peaceful, and happy! 

That pious judge, Sir Matthew Hale, 
who lived in the reign of Charlies II. 
says, in his letter of advice, ‘‘ When 
men are disordered with wine, or 
other liquor, they put themselves out 
of Gop’s protection, and are laid open 
to the management of the devil; they 
lose the conduct of their own reason, 
and are more ungovernable than brute 
beasts; no villany comes amiss, but 
they are qualified to commit it.” The 
same excellent man further remarked, 
that the places of judicature which he 
had long held in this kingdom, had 
given him opportunity to observe the 
original cause of most of the enormi- 
ties that had been committed for the 
space of near twenty years ; and, by 
a due observation, he had found, that 


if the murders and manslaughters, the 
burglaries and robberies, the riots and 
tumults, the adulteries, fornications, 
rapes, and other great enormities, that 
had happened in that time, were di- 
vided into five parts, four of them had 
been the issues and product of excessive 
drinking, of tavern or alehouse meet- 
ings! 

We have often heard persons en- 
deavouring to palliate the conduct of 
Drunkards, by intimating that such 
characters had sustained some sudden 
bereavement of friends, whom they 
tenderly loved ; or, that they had ex- 
perienced some unforeseen and over- 
whelming wreck of fortune ; and that 
they are driven by those painful cir- 
cumstances to drown their sorrows in 
a drunken vigil. Deluded mortals! 
The very afflictive change which an 
omniscient Being, who is ‘ too good 
to be unkind,” has seen proper to 
permit, was intended for their soul’s 
eternal welfare ; it was to turn them 
from Satan to Gop: but instead of 
looking up to Him to whom all power 
belongs, and from whom alone the 
balm of real consolation can flow, 
they listen to satanic suggestions— 
they become habituated to inebriety— 
they quaff the poison which hell pre- 
scribes—they become increasingly 
emaciated, diseased, and enfeebled, 
till death, with rapid strides, hurries 
them from off the stage of life, to 
slumber in “the house appointed for 
all living,” till the resurrection’s morn. 
Besides the increasing and compli- 
cated diseases to which a Drunkard 
is subject, as well as the waste of 
time and fortune which he commits— 
his faculties become impaired—his 
character blemished—his_ carriage 
towards his superiors, and perhaps to 
the very people to whom he is in- 
debted for the bread he eats, is un- 
courteous and offensive—his affairs 
become known to such as are idle 
enough to listen to him—he is a pest 
to society—a cumberer of the ground— 
and, above all, the wrath of ALMIGHTY 
Gop abideth upon him! 

When we see professors of religion, 
those who are “ like a city set on a 
hill, that cannot be hid;” those who 
have enlisted under the banner of the 
Cross—I say, when we see such cha- 
racters so regardless of the cause 
they have professed to espouse, as to 
disgrace themselves, and the con- 
nexion to which they belong, by acts 
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of insobriety—we must acknowledge 
that they furnish grounds for rejoicing 
to the enemies of Gop; and thereby 
stab the vitals of godliness with the 
deadliest blow. But for all this they 
will answer hereafter. Many, who 
have long travelled with their faces 
towards Zion, have had their minds 
pained by the aberrance of those 
with whom they formerly “‘ took sweet 
counsel together’ And many a young 
and inquiring Christian has been stag- 
gered at the fall of their elders, and 
turned again to the beggarly elements 
of the world! Yet let us all remem- 
ber, that “‘ though Peter denied his 
Master, and though Ananias and Sap- 
phira were struck dead pt lying, Chris- 
tianity was, and is, still the same.” 

After noticing what has been said 
on Drunkenness by some of the in- 
spired writers, we will proceed to men- 
tion the statutes which are in force for 
punishing Drunkards ; but previously 
observing, that the laws on this sub- 
ject more immediately relate to public 
mebriety,—to such as we witness in 
the open streets—than to those cha- 
racters who at home drink to excess; 
—and that the latter sort of Drunk- 
ards (which are very numerous) will 
perhaps only be induced to become 
sober, by the all-hallowing influences 
of the blessed Gospel. 

We find in Leviticus, that “the Lorp 
spake unto Aaron, saying, Do not 
drink wine, nor strong drink, thou, nor 
thy sons with thee, when ye go into the 
ethene of the congregation ; lest ye 
die: It shall be a statute FOR EVER 
throughout your generations.” In Ec- 
clesiasticus, it is said, ‘ A labouring 
man that is given to Drunkenness, shall 
not be rich: and he that contemneth 
small things, shall fall by little and lit- 
tle.” Solomon, in his Proverbs, says, 
“* Be not amongst wine-bibbers ; amongst 
riotous eaters of flesh. For the drunk- 
ard and glutton shall come to poverty.” 
St. Paul exhorted the Romans to 
“walk honestly as in the day ; not in 
rioting and Drunkenness.”—And in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, he classes 
‘murders, Drunkenness, revellinys, and 
such like,” amongst the works of the 
flesh. St. Peter, in his first general 
Epistle, admonishes us to ‘ be sober, 
and vigilant ; because our adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh_ about, 
seeking whom he may devour.” 

Looking at the Law—we learn it is 
a maxim, “ Let him who sins when 


drunk, be punished when sober,” (Cary’s 
Rep. 133.) as reasonable as it is just. 
Blackstone calls Drunkenness an arti- 
ficial and voluntarily contracted mad- 
ness. Sir Edward Coke, when speak- 
ing of a Drunkard, or one who is 
“‘voluntarius demon,” says, he hath no 
privilege thereby ; but what hurt or 
ill soever he doth, his Drunkenness 
doth aggravate it. 

It is stated in Burn’s Eccles. Law, 
(v. i. p. 537.) that if any offend their 
brethren by Drunkenness, the church- 
wardens shall present the same in 
their next presentation to the ordi- 
nary, that they may be punished ac- 
cording to their deserts: and such 
notorious offenders not to be admitted 
to the Holy Communion, till they be 
reformed. 

By statutes 4 Jac. I. c. 5. and 21 
Jac. I. c. 7. Drunkenness is punished 
with the forfeiture of five shillings, or 
sitting six hours in the stocks, if the 
penalty be not paid: And if any ale- 
house-keeper shall suffer any person 
inhabiting in any city, town corpo- 
rate, market town, village, or hamlet, 
where such alehouse shall be, to con- 
tinue drinking or tippling therein, he 
shall be disabled for the space of three 
years to keep such alehouse: And by 
the same, and other statutes, (1 Jac. 
I. c. 9. and 1 Car. c. 4.) any victualler, 
innkeeper, alehouse-keeper, or seller 
of wine, permitting any person to 
continue drinking or tippling in their 
houses, (other than such as go for ne- 
cessary refreshment,) shall forfeit ten 
shillings to the ; the same offence 
being viewed fy the mayor, or a jus- 
tice of the peace, or proved before 
them by one witness, or confession of 
the party; and after such confession, 
the oath of the party so confessing 
may be taken against other offenders at 
the same time. All constables, church- 
wardens, &c. in their oaths, incident 
to their offices—to be charged to pre- 
sent the said offence. For a second 
offence, Drunkards shall be bound 
with two sureties in a recognizance 
or obligation of £10, to be from 
thenceforth of good behaviour. 

By statute 22 Geo. II. c, 33. Art. 2. 
All flag-officers, and all persons in or 
belonging to his majesty’s ships or 
vessels of war, being guilty of Drunk- 
enness, shall incur such punishment 
as a court-martial shall think fit to 
impose, and as the nature and degree 
of their offence shall deserve, 
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In closing this address, I will just 
observe, that those tavern-keepers 
who make a practice of supplying the 
Drunkard with liquor, will have much 
to answer for hereafter ; and for their 
good, be it written on their hearts, 
“* Woe to him by whom the offence com- 
eth!” Believe me, Mr. Editor, most 
obediently your’s, 

Epwarp CROMWELL Brown. 


East Retford, March 1, 1824. 


REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS. 
(Concluded from ¢ol. 266.) 


I HAVE mentioned before, that a men- 
tal disease shal! not shew itself at all 
under the best management, though 
existing to a considerable degree in a 
latent state ; that is, the impulses to 
betray it in words and actions are 
continually suppressed by counter 
impressions. I think I must have 
mentioned in a former letter, that a 
young lady was brought to Spring 
Vale at the time of writing it, who 
betrayed no symptom of a mental 
disease, but what appeared in her 
looks, though she had been extremely 
violent previous to her being brought, 
and up to being on her journey. I 
used the medical and moral means of 
recovery, as a thing of course,—and 
at the end of two months, as her looks 
had improved, and she had still dis- 
covered no other symptom of a men- 
tal disease, I advised her friends to 
take her home on trial, though I ex- 
pressed my doubts of her being well. 
She appeared quite well for the first and 
second day, on the third she began to 
deviate a little, and on the fourth she 
was stark mad. On being brought a 
second time, she was completely wild 
for a few days; but since that, she has 
been quite as correct as she was the 
first time: no one could so much as 
suspect that she is under any mental 
disease, and yet she is certainly not 
well, though better. And I have had 
many similar cases ; it is indeed very 
difficult to determine when patients 
are quite well, before returning to 
their former habits in life. 

It must always be understood, that 
in the moral treatment, the cordial of 
hope should, as much as possible, be 
held to the lips by the hand of hu- 
manity ; still the practice of humanity 
does not require injurious compliances, 
and a want of firmness in refusing what 
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is improper for the patient. I have 
known a matron highly spoken of for 
kindness and great hamanity, dering 
upwards of twenty years; and, to my 
thinking, I never saw a person more 
unfit fer the duties of the office she 
undertook. Her humanity consisted 
in the indulgence of those under her 
care in their whims and follies, and, 
when this could not be done, in mak- 
ing promises that they should be in- 
dulged ; the consequence of which 
was, a great deal more irritation than 
there would have been under a more 
judicious treatment—and the success 
in the cure was much less than it 
might have been. 

The consolations of religion are not 
to be neglected. There are very few 
insane people who may not have the 
Bible intrusted to them with perfect 
safety, and I think religious worship 
quite indispensable; for the best 
means of cure, and the comforts of 
the incurable, I have not satisfied 
myself as to the frequency or duration 
of it. It should be so managed as 
not to be tedious, or to have its im- 
pressiveness weakened. Ihave been 
inclined to censure myself for doing 
too little in this way,—for F never 
saw a single instanee in which it ap- 
peared to do injury, and I have no- 
ticed thousands in which it appeared 
to do the greatest good. I have often 
been surprised that patients so ex- 
tremely deranged could behave so 
very correctly ; many who come into 
my house attend from the day they 
come, to the day they are discharged. 
Out of twenty-seven patients, twenty- 
one only will attend to-night ; but out 
of that number, I have had frequently 
twenty-four attend, and none attend 
but those who are almost sure to be- 
have correctly. 

A large proportion of my inmates 
being members of the established 
church, on the sabbath-day morning 
I read a considerable part of the 
church service, including the psalms 
and lessons for the day,—and I read 
a sermon. In the evening another 
sermon is read, in addition to what is 
the regular service every other even- 
ing of the week,—which is, reading a 
portion of the Psalms, and a chapter 
in the Old and one in the New Testa- 
ment, singing a hymn, and ending 
with a prayer. The whole takes from 
half an hour to forty minutes ; and no 
time can be better spent, I am cov- 
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vinced, both as it regards the happi- 
ness of the patients, and the purposes 
of cure. This is a practice which 
cannot be too strongly recommended, 
without any reference to a religious 
sentiment in the keeper, it being his 
duty to use the best means of con- 
ducing to the comfort and recovery of 
his paticnts. It is still more strongly 
obligatory upon the managers of large 
institutions, where a_ considerable 
proportion of the inmates are of the 
lowest classes. 

When I took pauper lunatics, which 
I did before the County Asylum was 
established, I thought the practice of 
family prayer of more visible utility 
than since. I have had five patients 
who did not attend, and none of them 
recovered ; four were Roman Catho- 
lics, and were forbidden attendance 
by their priests, and I did think that 
in three of the cases this appeared a 
source of irritation which prevented 
recovery. The patient who was nota 
Roman Catholic, and did not attend, 
was a gentleman, who, it was said, 
had been deeply read in works of 
modern philosophy ; he was fast sink- 
ing to the grave when admitted, in 
consequence of previous depletion, 
the effects of which I could not coun- 
teract. He positively refused attend- 
ance at our domestic worship. When 
the clergyman who attended him in 
his last moments was speaking of the 
mercy of God, he answered with 
quickness—** No; to me he is only a 
God of vengeance ;” and these were 
the last words I heard him speak: he 
called for cordials after, but died in 
an hour from the time of speaking the 
words I heard. Had the consolations 
of religion never been offered to this 
patient, I must have reproached my- 
self. 

I beg here to observe, that I do not 
think the practice of religious worship 
at all inconsistent, in a house like this, 
with the allowance of amusements, 
which might be disapproved of by 
strictly religious professors; such as 
bowls, chess, draughts, cards, music, 
and dancing, under strict regulations: 
the great point being to divert, and 
diversify the ideas. As, for instance, 
at this moment one party are playing 
whist—another are at draughts—a 
lady in the room I am in, is playing 
music most delightfully ; in five mi- 
nutes the prayer-bell will ring, and 
immediately a scene of quite an op- 


posite complexion takes place. I 
trust, however, the other is carried on 
in perfect innocence, for nothing in 
the least indecorous is permitted ; if 
the ladies were to quarrel over their 
whist, or they were to play for money, 
the table would be removed. 

It does not appear that in mental 
affections any prognostics can be de- 
pended on, if made alone from the 
mental symptoms. It is by analogy 
only that any judgment can be form- 
ed, either of the probability of reco- 
very, or the time it will take. The 
difficulty and tediousness of the cure 
have always appeared to me to de- 
pend more upon the length of time 
the disease had actually been in the 
habit, than on any other circumstance ; 
but of this it is seldom we can obtain 
certain information, it so frequently 
lurks in the habit in a latent state for 
a long time. 

I was greatly disappointed, some 
years ago, on finding a patient did not 
recover, who was reported confidently 
by the medical attendant to have only 
been bad six weeks when sent to me ; 
but I afterwards was informed of the 
patient having betrayed symptoms of 
the disease many years before; and 
from that time it was said a great 
change had taken place in the temper 
and general deportment, so that it 
might have been stated with truth, 
that the patient had been under the 
influence of the disease many years, 
though reported to be recently visited 
by it. I have generally found, that 
however promising the case was in 
other respects, it would commonly be 
as long, or longer, in the recovery, 
than the length of time it had actually 
existed, previous to its being put un- 
der my treatment. The average time 
of a hundred cases, taken indiscrimi- 
nately, has been four months of those 
called recent; but some of these were 
upwards of twelve months, of course 
some much under four. 

The improved looks and health 
are the most favourable symp- 
toms of convalescence,—and the pa- 
tient being calm and rational after 
sleeping soundly. While the disease 
is incipient, the patient is generally 
worse after sleeping soundly. The 
paroxysms of violence or mental ab- 
erration will frequently be as severe 
when the patient is near recovery, as 
in any previous stage of the disease ; 


'but in a recovering state these pa- 
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roxysms will occur less frequently, 
and be of shorter duration—and com- 
paring the frequency and durations of 

* the lucid intervals and paroxysms, is 
perhaps the best criterion by which 
to judge of the progress of cure. 

it my theory of the disease of in- 
sanity be right, then it is no wonder 
that so many are visited by it,—for if 
we are all troubled with erroneous 
and visionary thoughts, which we 
certainly are, and if insanity is only 
the excess of these, owing toa diseased 
excitement of the nervous system ; 
then it is wonderful that any should 
live from childhood to old age, and 
yet escape the complaint: but as the 
indulgence of any passion or feeling, 
in opposition to the suggestions of 
reason, has the nature of insanity, it is 
a question whether any do escape. 
But if my theory be right, then the 
path of prevention and recovery is as 

lain as the way to the parish church; 
it simply consists in abating the mor- 
bid nervous excitement by a gentle 
alterative medical treatment suited to 
the state and constitution of the pa- 
tient, and in strongly diverting and 
diversifying the thoughts by strong 
and opposite and pleasurable impres- 
sions upon the senses; and I beg to 
repeat, that, under proper treatment, 
begun while the disease is recent, and 
duly persisted in, I do not think there 
is any serious disease to which human 
nature is liable, that is so certainly 
curable as insanity is; but delay in 
the first instance, and afterwards 
want of perseverance in the proper 
means, are the cause of many becom- 
ing incurable. 

In confirmed cases of mental dis- 
ease, depending much upon moral 
treatment for the cure, a removal from 
home, and all the irritations which 
arise out of family intercourse, as I 
have said before, is absolutely neces- 
sary to the best chance of recovery ; 
but removal surely docs not imply 
that the patient shall be exposed to 
punishment or cruel treatment; on 
the contrary, keepers of asylums must 
be either ignorant or wicked, who do 
not afford their inmates better means 
of being comfortable, as well as bet- 
ter means of recovery, than they could 
have in their own families, with more 
of liberty and social enjoyment. 

I cannot conclude my letter with- 
out reverting to the violent anti- 
phlogistic treatment which so much 


prevails, in cases of well-known in- 
sanity. I cannot but feel astonished, 
when I call to my recollection the 
number of deplorable instances of this 
very erroneous practice I have come 
to the knowledge of since I began 
these letters, and one lamentable case 
has occurred since I began the one I 
am now writing. The error has, no 
doubt, been occasioned by the idea, 
that all violence and delirium must 
be owing to inflammatory action, 
when, in fact, it may be owing to 
nervous irritation, accompanied, if 
not caused, by physical debility. In 
cases of lowness of spirits, and bodily 
weakness, lowering the patient is of 
course avoided ; but the high excite- 
ment of insanity is more exhausting, 
and should more strongly forbid ex- 
cessive depletion, than mental torpor 
or melancholy. It may be said that I 
speak with too much confidence: and 
true, I am confident ; for if old scu- 
lapius were to stand before me, with 
his long white beard and rugged staff, 
and were to plead for antiphlogiston 
in cases of mental derangement, I 
should not lose that confidence ; and 
as for that celebrated physician, Hip- 
pocrates, who was sent for with so 
much national pomp to cure Democri- 
tus of madness, I should have to tell 
him, that he possessed no knowledge 
of what madness was, and his pro- 
nouncing Democritus to be free from 
it, was quite a sufficient proof of this ; 
for if there is any truth in the history 
of the case, Democritus was palpably 
mad ; and his being able to declaim so 
admirably upon the disease of mad- 
ness was no proof to the contrary, but 
rather confirmed it. 

My confidence, as I have said be- 
fore, has not been founded all upon 
my own practice. I am of the fourth 
generation who have adhered to the 
same principles in treatment, and the 
success of my predecessors in the 
cure was very great, though, living 
in the moorlands of Staffordshire, it 
was very private, for “their sober 
wishes never learned to stray.” Still it 
was not so obscure but that I can re- 
collect, some fifty years ago, my uncle 
having an offer of a thousand pounds 
to disclose the particulars of his prac- 
tice to a person who thought he could 
make a good thing of it; and which 
my uncle refused, under the expecta- 
tion of having a family of his own. 
The offer was made under the idea 
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that my uncle’s success in the cure 
was owing to the use of a nostrum, 
and I rather think that such an idea 
was propagated or encouraged; but 
the whole secret lay in constantly 
counteracting that tendency to a want 
of healthy tone in the digestive or- 
gans, and to a want of healthy action 
in the secretions, which so mach ac- 
companies the disease of insanity, re- 
quiring an unremitting though gentle 
and discriminating medical treatment, 
and in giving healthy nourishing food 
in ample quantities, and in constantly 
diverting the hallucinations by strong 
and pleasurable impressions upon the 
senses, and by preserving as much as 
possible the comforts and habits of 
domestic life, under the guardianship 
of a strict decorum. 

It may be thought, that in my letters 
Ihave betrayed an invidious feeling 
as to public asylums,—but as far as 
relates to pecuniary matters, I have 
reason to be thankful that one was 
established in this neighbourhood, for 
sweeping away all my pauper and 
other patients, who scarcely paid their 
expenses; and having since had my 
house as full as I could wish with 
those of a higher class, it has given 
me a better chance of living in the 
world. But as the lower classes are, 
generally speaking, more easy of cure, 
being more submitted to the best 
means of cure, while the disease is 
recent, I have been galled by the con- 
viction that numbers might have re- 
covered at Spring Vale, who have not 
recovered elsewhere; and that the 
number of incurable pauper lunatics 
has for some years been considerably 
on the increase in my own neighbour- 
hood; but all I wish for is, an en- 
lightened impartial inspection of all 
asylums, both public and private, by 
those capable of detecting what is 
wrong, and giving instructions in 
what is right, and who would take 
strict cognizance of the merits of each 
by a fair comparison of the cures 
made in them. 

For my style and language I have 
tointreat the indulgence of my reader, 
but none for my sentiments and opi- 
nions ; having had Truth for my crest, 
and a strict sense of Honour and Hu- 
manity for my supporters. 

Upon closing this series of letters, it 
must be supposed, that, on this sub- 
ject, I shall wish to give up my cor- 
respondence with the Imperial Maga- 


zine. Having generally a number of 
people about me moving or talking, I 
cannot read, but I can write ;—and 
what I write I wish to communicate 
to others: at present, however, I 
must bid my readers farewell. 
Tuos. BAKEWELL. 
Spring-Vale, near Stone, 
Feb.7, 1824. 
ERRATA. 
Vol. col. line from the top. 
Ill. 1187 40 for consistent read coexistent 
1V. 553 5 after spot add or blame 
» 36 for thy read this 
ma 937 last line, for country read army 
‘ 39 for imagination read imagi- 
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‘0 
for substituted read mistook 
for chemical read clinical 
for and read of 
for delicacy read delay 
leave out again 
for charge read proof 
Jor flogging read fagging 
ditto 
for has read had 
leave out farther. 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
( Continued from col. 233. ) 

No. V.—Flattery. 
ah lying tongue hateth those that are afflicted 
by it, and a flattering mouth worketh ruin.” 

SoLomon. 

FLATTERY generally means praise 
falsely given, and as self is most com- 
monly the first object of our care and 
attention, and as we are so apt to 
view ourselves in the most favourable 
light possible, it is frequently very 
difficult to check our approbation of 
the flattery offered to us,—especiall 
when offered on a subject upon whic 
we have been accustomed to pride 
ourselves. When we view our hearts, 
it is frequently for the purpose of self- 
approbation; and it may be laid down 
as an axiom, that men are prone to es- 
timate their own value much higher 
than an unbiassed world will do. If, 
therefore, we are placed within the 
breath of flattery, we should, in the 
first place, divest ourselves of all self- 
prejudice, and then view the preten- 
sions of the person who flatters us, 
that we may see if he does not serve 
his own interest at the same time in 
which he soothes our vanity. Obser- 
vations like these will only apply to 
those who are anenteand to weigh 
themselves in the scale of reason, and 
wish to be guided by the dictates of 
truth,—but it is lamentable to reflect, 
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that there are many in the present 
day, who are excessively fond of flat- 
tery, and who drink it down as the 
thirsty ox drinketh water,—who in- 
dulge in it as they would in any other 
intoxicating pleasure, and look not to 
the unreasonable view of it, but mere- 
ly to the gratification it affords. I 
would address such persons on the 
ridiculous appearance the subject has. 

** You are a very clever man, sir,” 
—is language (though more politely 
wrapt up) which one of this cast de- 
lights to receive. Now, modesty would 
forbid such a one to use such lan- 
guage on his own score, and he would 
fear the laugh of ridicule too much to 
say “ J’ma very clever man ;” but it 
must be evident to all, that did he 
like to receive such language from 
others, it was from no right principle 
that he suppressed the same from be- 
ing uttered by his own lips,—and con- 
sequently that his immodesty was as 
great, and his conduct as ridiculous, 
as if he were to repeat the sentiment 
himself. 

A receiver of flattery, (perhaps I 
should have said a buyer, for people 
generally pay very dear for it,) looks 
not at the character of the person 
from whom he receives it; and thus 
he generally reasons with himself— 
**The world says I am very clever— 
my mind approves what the world 
says—it must be right—(this is the 
first symptom of vanity)—I certainly 
am superior to my neighbours—(here 
is pride)—what an agreeable compa- 
nion such a one (the flatterer) is— 
(this is blindness)—my attainments 
certainly are very great—(this is a 
grand bar to improvement)-—-I will 
give such a one what he hinted—(here 
is flattery’s payment.)” 

I would now just inquire, what the 
world does really say of a man like 
this:—‘‘ Poor fellow—he has fallen 
into bad hands—he will make no laud- 
able exertion as long as he continues 
thus—poor fellow—I’m sorry for him.” 
—And thus then he goes on, confirmed 
in ignorance, cheated by cunning, and 
shewing to all around that he pos- 
sesses a weak mind; without acute- 
ness to discern the weapon by which 
he is assailed, or sensibility to feel 
the wound which it inflicts. 

Permit me now to turn to the cha- 
racter of the flatterer, or he who gives 
this false praise:—He performs his 
work more commonly by extravagant- 


ly lauding some real quality or attain- 
ment that his victim possesses, (and 
of which the latter has generally a 
high opinion,) than by inventing a 
feigned excellency which he is aware 
the said victim wishes to possess, 
though this conduct is frequently 
adopted, and thus he stands upon 
some small foundation, rather than 
builds his professions upon empty air. 
But a subterfuge like this very little 
alters the case; for praise may be 
false, although it have a real quality 
on which to build; while on the other 
hand, if any thing, it makes the crime 
worse; for no lies are so destructive 
as those which have some shadow of 
truth to support them. Flattery is 
generally applied to the weak side of 
a man, and this will confirm what I 
have before stated, that he who im- 
plicitly yields to its blandishment, has 
aweak mind. If this be the case, I 
am equally warranted in saying, that 
the man who flatters has a mean and 
cowardly mind ; for he is unwilling to 
contend with the strong man and the 
champion, and seizes upon those who 
are unarmed and unprotected,—and 
he only uses his artillery when his 
victim is off his guard. Such conduct, 
then, whatever profit may accrue from 
it, will inevitably produce dishonour 
and disgrace. But I have said, that 
flattery is generally bought :—yes. it 
is seldom given without interest,— 
without an equivalent reward.—* You 
are a very clever man, sir,”’—is either 
said to produce a responsive praise, 
and thus to barter flattery for flattery, 
or else it is expressed to lull suspicion, 
that the booty may be unresistingly 
taken away; or it is said, that a de- 
sired object may be voluntarily given 
in return. This, then, proves the flat- 
terer to be not only a mean villain, 
but also a cunning knave. * 

My paper warns me to conclude, or 
Imight proceed much farther. I would 
therefore (leaving the flatterer to be 
detected by his own guile, for if every 
one would listen to the voice of truth, 
his mischiefs devised for others would 
fall upon his own head,) recommend 
the flattered, after weighing all fair 
speeches in the scales of reason, to 
consider the words of Solomon, placed 
at the head of this paper: ‘* A lying 
tongue hateth those that are afilicted 
by it, and a flattering mouth worketh 
ruin.” — Proverbs xxvi. 28. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN ADDRESS TO PARENTS IN BEHALF 
OF THEIR CHILDREN, 
WHEN we consider the innumerable 
snares and temptations with which 
youth are surrounded, together with 
the many arts and devices made use 
of to draw them from the paths of vir- 
tue and religion,—how absolutely ne- 
cessary and becoming is it in parents 
to endeavour to form their tender 
minds to a love of rational piety and 
goodness, so that they may be useful, 
valuable members of society here, and 
everlastingly happy hereafter. 

To you, then, who are parents, I ad- 
dress myself, and beg you to consider 
the importance of the trust committed 
to your care; since upon you it de- 
pends whether the child of your bosom 
be a blessing or a curse, a useful or a 
worthless member of society. 

Yon are all sensible of the power 
you have over your children, and are 
frequently inculeating upon them the 
duty of obedience; but give me leave 
to observe, that unless you mind reli- 
gion yourselves, and feel the power of 
it, you can have but little hope of the 
success of your instructions upon your 
children. If your houses are the re- 


sort of the loose and the profane, the 
deriders of serious practical religion, 
cap you wonder that your children 
should, as they grow up, keep bad com- 


pany? Alas! how should it be other- 
wise? Example is more powerful 
than precept. See that you set them 
a good one, by walking in your own 
house with a perfect heart, by avoid- 
ing the least appearance of evil, by 
keeping up a steady regard to, and 
attendance upon, public worship; by 
conscientiously observing family de- 
votion, morning and evening, through- 
out the year: let not any trifling ex- 
cuse hinder the performing of those 
sacred duties. Teach them betimes to 
know God their Maker, and Christ 
their Saviour and Redeemer; that 
they have precious immortal souls, 
which must either be happy or miser- 
able in a future state, according as 
they demean themselves here on 
earth; that there is no true happi- 
ness, but what results from the testi- 
mony of a good conscience. 

Consider your children as a part of 
yourselves, that their souls are com- 
mitted to your charge, that they are 
candidates for an eternal world.— 
Your care, therefore, above all things, 
should be to sow in them the seeds of 

No. 64.—Vot. VI. 


religion and virtue, and every thing 
useful and praiseworthy. It is a me- 
lancholy consideration, when we look 
abroad in the world, to see how re- 
gardless parents in general are, of the 
eternal welfare of their children; who 
suffer them to be hurried on into the 
whirlpool of pleasure, and dissipation 
of every kind, without any restraint 
or friendly warning ; who suffer them 
to live wholly regardless of God their 
Maker, and of every thing serious and 
good. 

Being a sincere friend to the rising 
generation, I am earuestly solicitous 
for their welfare, both here and here- 
after; and though I blame greatly 
their own misconduct, I cannot but 
pity them in having (as many of them 
have) a bad example in those who 
ought to be their faithful guides and 
friendly monitors. 

The present fashionable mode of 
education is frequently the ground of 
many bad consequences, which we at- 
tribute to an improper management 
of them in early life. They are put 
under the care of mercenary depend- 
ants, who are sometimes persons of 
bad principles, who instil into their 
tender minds every thing productive 
of ill, corrupt their manners, debase 
their understandings, and degrade 
them below the dignity of their na- 
ture. I would earnestly entreat all 
parents to guard against such fatal 
errors, to keep their children under 
their own eye, and, above all, to be 
very careful to set them a good exam- 
ple. Consider, all ye that are invested 
with that very important trust, how 
much depends upon you, and how you 
will answer any neglect at the great 
day of judgment, when all secrets 
shall be disclosed, and all our actions 
be laid open to the view of angels and 
men, when we must all appear before 
the great tribunal. It will be an 
alarming thing for your children, con- 
fronting you, to declare that they have 
perished through your neglect, for 
want of frequent warning, and earnest 
solicitations to shun the path that led 
to endless misery. 

I have no interest in what I have 
said, but the good of the rising gene- 
ration: to see them improve in every 
grace and virtue, to be an ornament 
to their country, and a blessing to 
their friends and to all around them, 


is the sincere wish of J 
| Yarmouth, Jan. 21, 1824. ai 
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ON FEMALE EDUCATION, 


Tue following letter was written by 
the Rev. Mr. Kinsman to a lady at 
Bristol, to whom the care of the edu- 
cation of his daughter was committed. 

Donhead St. Mary's, Jan. 12, 1824. J. G. 


“‘THeE confusion attending the change 
of your habitation perhaps made you 
forget what I told you when [I first 
placed my daughter under your care. 
I shall answer your’s fully, by just 
repeating it. I then said I did not 
put my daughter abroad to learn to 
be the fine lady, but to be the house- 
wife, &c.; that I neither desired nor 
expected her station in life to be ex- 
alted ; and that her improvement in 
spelling, writing, and plain work, next 
to her better part, was all we expected 
while she was with you; and I am 
fully persuaded this will be of greater 
advantage to her, in future life, than 
to make a fine courtesy. As for dan- 
cing, I abhor and protest against it, as 
a Christian, and a preacher of the 
gospel: I see the dreadful evils in 
this populous town which that one 
thing is an inlet to. Itis true, I read 
in the New Testament, of one dan- 
cing-match, and that ended, as Bishop 
Hall saith, in sending John Baptist’s 
body to the grave, and Herod’s soul 
to hell. These may be unwelcome 
things to the mistress of a boarding- 
school. 

“ But, dear madam, you know my 
character in life, and I must act con- 
sistently, as I expect to give an ac- 
count. You may remember, when 
such a matter was talked of, you said 
you could, without the help of sucha 
master, undertake to teach my girl to 
behave decently, and we shall be quite 
satisfied with such a courtesy as Mrs. 
B. is capable of teaching her. Nay, 
I would quite excuse all such cere- 
mony, if at every convenient seasen 
you would spend a few minutes in 
teaching her to bow the knee to the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and by thus bowing the knee 
together, governess and scholar, you 
would bid fair, however awkward you 
might appear before the sons of earth, 
to bow at last among higher company 
in realms of bliss. Whenever you 
have begun, I shall be glad to hear 
from you about the best of things. The 
hurry of business is ensnaring: guard 
against too much care. Watch and 


pray.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON FRIENDSHIP, 


“ A Lone life,” says Dr. Johnson in 
the Rambler, No. 28, “‘ may be passed 
without finding a friend in whose un- 
derstanding and virtue we can equally 
confide, and whose opinion we can 
value at once for its justness and sin- 
cerity. A weak man, however honest, 
is not qualified to judge. A man of 
the world, however penetrating, is not 
fit to counsel. Friends are often 
chosen for similitude of manners, and 
therefore each palliates the other’s 
failings, because they are his own. 
Friends are tender, and unwilling to 
give pain, or they are interested, and 
fearful to offend.” Of this latter kind, 
there is a striking instance recorded, 
in the life of that great genius, of 
whom Dr. Johnson says, ‘* Whoever 
wishes to attain an English style, fa- 
miliar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentatious, must give his days 
and nights to the volumes of Addison.” 
The instance referred to is recorded 
in Mr. Exley’s Encyclopedia, under 
the article, Addison, and is as follows ; 
and methinks to the honest, inquiring, 
and independent mind, it silently but 
powerfully speaks a language, the en- 
nobling influence of which upon its 
faculties, freely grasping after their full 
energy and extent, would be pleasing 
almost beyond expression. To those 
who know not how to discover genuine 
friendship, or to secure it when found, 
this anecdote may furnish an instruc- 
tive lesson :— 

“« Addison and Mr. Temple Stanyan 
were very intimate, and in the familiar 
conversations which passed between 
them, they were accustomed freely to 
dispute each other’s opinions. Upon 
some occasion, Mr. Addison lent 
Stanyan £500. After this, Mr. Stan- 
yan behaved with a timid reserve, de- 
ference, and respect; not conversing 
with the same freedom as formerly, or 
canvassing his friend’s sentiments.— 
This gave great uneasiness to Mr. Ad- 
dison. One day they happened to 
fall upon a subject, on which Mr. 
Stanyan had always been used stre- 
nuously to oppose his opinion—but, 
even upon this occasion, he gave way to 
what his friend advanced, without in- 
terposing his own view of the matter. 
This hurt Mr. Addison so much, that 
he said to Mr. Stanyan, Either con- 
tradict me, or pay me the —. 
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THE DISGUISED COURTSHIP, OR THE 
IMPORTANCE OF FEMALE EDUCATION 
EXEMPLIFIED. 


(From the German of Becker.) 


Here I lie, poor gouty man, forsaken 
by all the world, and but sparingly 
nursed for hire! no countenance 
around me is altered, when, tormented 
by pain, I cry out sometimes, and 
vainly attempt to ease my terrible 
sufferings by half-smothered com- 
plaints. If ever I request assistance, 
all the hands and limbs, which are in 
my pay, move as mechanically as 
clockwork. Every time that my pil- 
low is shifted, or that some change in 
my position is requisite, I feel but too 
much, that I owe the service to the 
reward which is expected for it. At 
the same time, I am deceived and 
imposed upon in all quarters; and 
yet I dare not even shew my perceiv- 
ing it, lest my poor limbs be made to 
feel the consequences. Every morn- 
ing I read in the faces of my attend- 
ants the disappointed hope, of not yet 
being in possession of the rich legacy 
with which they flatter themselves ; 
and, in spite of all their fine words, 


they do but seldom give me a friendly 


look. Oh, this is real misery! The 
honest clergyman is my only comfort; 
but the interest which he shews for 
me, alleviates my calamity, and makes 
it supportable, without removing it. 

All this, however, cannot now be 
helped; and I would bear it with pa- 
tience, if it were not for the pangs of 
my conscience, which reproaches me 
with being myself the cause of what I 
suffer. Had I lived well in my youth, 
had I not proudly disdained domestic 
happiness, the greatest blessing on 
earth; or had I, at least, overcome 
my prejudices so far, as to attach, 
whilst yet in time, the fate of a decent 
female to my own, through benefits, 
I might still have secured a grateful 
nurse, whose cares would be superior 
to those of absolute hirelings. 

Of what use are now the fine 
estates, which I do but possess in 
name? Not one of my senses can 
claim the least enjoyment from them; 
I swim in abundance, and yet I am 
poorer than a beggar. Had I chil- 
dren, I should be happy in their en- 
joyment ; and the bright prospect of 
their futurity would beguile my woes 
during the passage into a_ better 
world. Morcover, it is probable that 


my situation would then be altogether 
different from what it is now; and 
that, instead of being confined to a 
sick bed, I should enjoy a long and 
happy life in the midst of my grateful 
offspring. 

Such considerations were the daily 
pastime of old Ellerback, the rich 
counsellor; and he often imparted 
them to the clergyman of his estate. 
The latter advised him to bestow his 
large property, in conferring upon 
others, a happiness which he had neg- 
lected to enjoy himself; and he as- 
sured him, that doing as much good 
as was yet in his power, would prove 
the most eflicacious remedy for his 
distress. The chief aim of the old 
gentleman became, therefore, directed 
to the favouring of marriages, by 
handsome dowries, without weaken- 
ing too much the income of his suc- 
cessor to the estate; lest the latter 
should be prevented from carrying on 
those improvements, which he himself 
had begun, and which had already 
succeeded to a great extent. 

The natural heirs of the counsellor 
were the children of two half-bro- 
thers; of whom the elder had left a 
son, and the younger three daughters, 
who lived with their mother on a small 
property, and a pension to which the 
widow was entitled from the court. 
The counsellor had loved his brothers, 
and he had procured them many ad- 
vantages; his affection had also de- 
scended to the children, although he 
had not seen them since their earliest 
youth. The families had lived at a 
great distance from each other, and 
they had but seldom met: the chil- 
dren had never seen each other at all. 

The young ladies thought them- 
selves but little entitled to hope much 
from their uncle, because he had ne- 
ver been very fond of their mother ; 
and the latter allowed her tongue 
every possible liberty at his expense, 
because she was fully confident that 
her family had nothing to expect from 
him ; and, on the strength of this sup- 
position, she thought it but fair to 
call him a miserly old bachelor, The 
nephew had received a handsome 
present for the extension of his tra- 
vels ; but no hopes of a rich inherit- 
ance had been held out to him, 

In the mean time, the counsellor 
made his will; and, indeed, very dif- 
ferently from what had been antici- 
pated by his relations. The nephew 
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was to be the only heir of the estate, 
and he was to marry one of his cou- 
sins. The two other sisters were to 
have handsome annuities; and, in 
case of the young man’s not marrying 
any of the sisters, he was to settle a 
still larger amount upon every one of 
them. There were also legacies for 
the outfit of girls on the estate; but 
these dispositions did not weigh 
heavy on the nephew, because there 
was a sufficient capital on hand in 
ready cash. 

The will had scarcely been com- 
pleted, when the well-meaning minis- 
ter pressed the old man to write for 
the youth, in order to have his com- 

any, and the pleasure of enjoying 

is gratitude ; but he did not live to 
see his arrival. 

Young Ellerback was gifted with 
the most happy dispositions, and they 
had been cultivated by a man of par- 
ticular talents for education. His 
careful mother had, likewise, assisted 
in forming his understanding, and in 
geceorving the purity of his heart. 

e was strongly animated by the de- 
sire of distinguishing himself; and 
this might have become dangerous, if 
all his other inclinations had not con- 
tributed to give to his ambition a 
proper direction and an object. He 
resolyed to bestow the trifling inherit- 
ance from his parents, entirely on the 
completion of his studies, in order to 
fit himself for an honourable and ad- 
vantageous employment. Yet just 
when he intended to direct his atten- 

tion towards the latter attainment, 
the generosity of his uncle enabled 
him to undertake a useful journey ; 
and from this he had but very lately 
returned, when he was summoned to 
his benefactor’s bedside. He failed 
not to make every possible haste in 
complying with the request; but he 
arrived only in time to bestow the 
last honours on his departed relation. 

The clergyman had already taken 
every requisite measure for the regu- 
lar and lawful proceedings, and the 
young man e no objection to a 
marriage with one of his cousins, pro- 
vided it could be effected to the satis- 
faction of both parties. His heart 
was quite free; for he had been so 
entirely devoted to his studies, that 
he kept love at a distance; and he 
had been unwilling to engage the af- 
fections of any female before his own 
fate should be m some measure fixed. 


With regard to the young ladies, it 
was very well that they had no know- 
ledge of either the inheritance, or the 
person of the heir; because their sis- 
terly affections might otherwise have 
degenerated into envy and jealousy; 
but they became so imperceptibly ac- 
quainted with the latter, that the keen 
edge of tantalizing expectations had 
time to wear off a little.- Caroline 
was the eldest of the sisters, Julia the 
second, and Henrietta the youngest. 
The first had lately celebrated her 
twentieth birthday, and the last was 
not quite eighteen years old. , 

Their mother was not a woman of 
a very elevated mind, and the old 
counsellor had not been altogether 
mistaken, when he called her a fool. 
Vain of her late husband’s title and 
rank, she thought only of acting the 
lady, and looked upon the domestic 
cares of a mother with contempt. She 
had too little understanding to per- 
ceive how ridiculous she made herself 
by such conduct in the eyes of rational 
people ; and she continued keeping 
up an establishment which was out of 
proportion with her circumstances. 
She often gave parties, in order to 
form her daughters for the great 
world, or rather (as she thought) to 
put them into the way of getting hus- 
bands. It did not strike her, that the 
young gentlemen, who seemed so 
eager to court her acquaintance, 
might only wish to amuse themselves, 
without even thinking of a more seri- 
ous connexion, and that her conduct 
had a tendency to produce effects of 
a very opposite nature, as it was 
plain enough that her daughters were 
not likely to become sensible wives 
and good mothers, by following her 
example. She did every thing in her 
power to spoil them, and to make 
them as showy and empty creatures, 
as she was one herself. Caroline and 
Henrietta were dressed out like dolls: 
they had been early initiated in all 
the follies of fashion and extrava- 
gance ; they stood daily before their 
foolish mother, to practise their ac- 
complishments ; and they did it with 
so mueh delight, that they had no 
time for any thing else. Novel-read- 
ing completed the system of their 
education; and thus fitted out, they 
were to make their career. 

The second daughter, Julia, was 
very different from her sisters: the 
mother not having been well during 
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her infancy, she had been entrusted 
toa nurse; and this circumstance had 
estranged the old lady’s heart to such 
a degree, that she treated her eldest 
and youngest daughters with marked 

tiality; and, by way of shewing 
= affection, she spoiled them to a 
far greater extent than Julia, upon 
whom she looked almost with the eyes 
of a step-mother. This foolish anti- 
pathy had been greatly to the advan- 
tage of the thus neglected young 
lady: because she was almost en- 
tirely abandoned to the cares of her 
nurse, who happened to be a very well- 
informed person; and who did more 
than compensate for all that her mo- 
ther could have done for her. She 
was, therefore, only neglected in the 
externals; and for this she was not 
sorry. She bore no envy to her sis- 
ters for their superior finery, because 
she had no relish for the amusements 
which they followed; and she prefer- 
red the pleasures of a well-stored 
mind to the empty round of fashion- 
able follies. In the mean time, she 
had often to hear the remark, that if 
some of the gertlemen, who paid at- 
tention to her sisters, had not already 
come closer to the point, it was chiefly 
owing to her odd manners, which 
were enough to frighten any body out 
of an alliance with her family. 

A few weeks before the grand news 
of the old uncle’s death, and the con- 
sequent alterations in the circum- 
stances of the young ladies, a gentle- 
man had been introduced to them, 
who, being on his travels, had found 
the place of their residence so attrac- 
tive, that he stopped there much 
longer than he originally intend- 
ed. His name was Rombérg, and as 
he had been provided with recom- 
mendations to some of the most re- 
spectable houses, he was every where 
well received. 

Caroline and Henrietta rivalled 
each other in their affability towards 
the distinguished stranger ; and their 
efforts seemed to be bestowed to a 
very good purpose, for the house of 
their mother became soon his favou- 
rite resort, and he appeared to sacri- 
fice every other connexion to the 
pleasure of cultivating their own.— 
There could be no doubt of his being 
caught, and the question was only by 
whom? for both sisters were so sure 
of their conquest, that the cious 
mother did not know whom to believe. 


In the mean time, she thought it but 
fair to favour Caroline, according to 
the rights of primogeniture ; and she 
attempted to persuade Henrietta into 
a resignation of her claims: but the 
latter conceived herself fully adequate 
to judge of her own chance, and she 
felt no inclination to throw it away. 

Julia shewed herself but seldom, 
when there was company; and it so 
happened, that Romberg had never 
seen her, until his choice seemed to 
waver between her two sisters. The 
mother was sadly afraid of her com- 
mitting some blunder when she should 
be introduced to him, but the result 
happened to be very different from 
what had been expected; and the 
gentleman shewed himself more de- 
lighted than ever, after she had in- 
creased the society by her presence. 

It was just at that time that the 
family received a letter from young 
Ellerback, with which he sent the 
copy of his uncle’s will: he gave them 
imperceptibly to understand, that he 
was willing enough to comply with 
the injunction of his departed. rela- 
tive, in as far as the matrimonial con- 
nexion could be made agreeable to 
the contracting parties. 

It is easy to imagine the effect 
which such news was likely to pro 
duce, and how soon it spread through 
the town. The ladies took good care 
to contribute to its promulgation what- 
ever lay in their power; and, as soon 
as they had provided themselves with 
becoming mourning dresses, the house 
was again open to visitors, who 
thronged in to pay their compliments 
of condolence, or rather of congrata- 
lation. Romberg too was among the 
crowd, but rather more reserved than 
usual; and he found an opportunity 
to tell Julia that he scarcely knew 
whether he should rejoice or be afflict- 
ed at her c of circumstances. 
The other sisters were, for some time, 
rather prim and demure in their be- 
haviour towards him ; but when 
found that it was not likely to av 
them much, they altered it again into 
a show of friendsbip and confidence. 
They admitted that the inheritance 
was a very good thing in itself, but 
they said that the condition of the 
marriage was rather a tyrannical one ; 
and each of the ladies protested that 
she (for her part) was not very anxi- 
ous to pass in review before her much 
honoured cousin; and that she would 
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rather be excused from going through 
the ceremony. 

The crisis was, however, fast ap- 

roaching: the clergyman from the 

lierback estate had requested an 
audience, and every one was on the 
tiptoe of expectation. The old lady 
received the ambassador alone ; but 
as soon as she had declared her con- 
sent to the will of the testator, the 
daughters were summoned into the 
room; and the gentleman then stated, 
that young Mr. Ellerback was already 
in possession of all the information 
which could direct his choice, and 
that it had fallen on Miss Julia.— 
The faces of the mother and her favou- 
rite daughters became considerably 
lengthened on this notice; but the 
lady elect declared, with a warmth 
which she had never shewn before, 
that she could not think of marrying 
‘her cousin, even if he were the most 
amiable man in the world; and, un- 
able to give her reasons, she burst 
into tears, and would have left the 
room, if the minister had not withheld 


r. 
The fact was, that she too had her 
reasons for not thinking herself alto- 
ther indifferent to Mr. Romberg: 
for he had treated her of late with 
marked distinction ; and an accidental 
occurrence had established much in- 
tercourse between them. Julia had 
heard the gentleman mention that he 
. wished to meet with a decent youth 
for a servant, and she had taken the 
opportunity to recommend the son of 
her nurse as a very eligible person. 
Her protégé was immediately accept- 
ed, and he gave great satisfaction: 
the mother of. the young man was, in 
her turn, highly pleased with her son’s 
situation ; and, being interrogated on 
the subject by his master, she esta- 
blished, at the same time, so high a 
character of her young lady in his 
mind, that the impression became 
soon conspicuous in his behaviour, 
although he did his utmost to conceal 
his feelings before company. Neither 
the mother nor the sisters of Julia had 
made the remark; but she herself 
thought she had received unequivocal 
proofs of his esteem, and she was 
thunderstruck when she understood 
that it was he who had directed her 
cousin’s choice, and given him all the 
necessary information. The general 
perplexity beeamc still increased, 
when Mr. Romberg was announced, 


and it reached its acmé, when the 
plenipotentiary presented him as Mr, 
Ellerback, and heir of the old coun- 
sellor. 

He excused himself in the best 
manner he could, for his having hoist- 
ed false colours ; and he stated, that 
an engagement for life was too serious 
an affair to be hastily formed, -and 
that he could not have thought of 
contracting one, without previously 
ascertaining whether it was likely to 
suit him: he had now found, that 
Miss Julia was quite the person who 
could make him happy, and he had 
some reasons to flatter himself that 
his attentions had not been disagree- 
able to her. Consequently, he said, 
nothing can now delay our union; 
and, in order to make it advantageous 
to all parties, I am willing to pay the 
full amount of the penalty to which 
my uncle’s dispositions would have 
condemned me, if I had refused to 
marry any of my cousins. I do not 
doubt, that such an addition to the 
fortune of the young ladies will pro- 
cure them a plentiful choice of lovers; 
and as to my mother-in-law, it speaks 
for itself, that she will not want the 
needful as long I shall have it myself. 

This speech came home to every 
one, and reconciled all differences; 
‘the intended marriage took place soon 
after, and every one was pleased with 
the successful courtship. 
Liverpool, Jan. 5, 1824. 

SUPERSTITION IN WALES. 
Mr. Epitor. 
Sixn,—The age in which we live is 
certainly more enlightened than many 
periods which preceded it; but with 
all our boasted acquirements, we can- 
not say that the reign of superstition 
is wholly abolished. Scotland has its 
second-sight, and water-kelpies; in 
Ireland, brownies and fairies still con- 
tinue to visit the haunts of men; 
and Wales scorns to yield, either in 
the extent or strength of its credulity, 


Mav. 


to these neighbouring territories, the 


palm of superiority. 
Among the inhabitants of this pria- 
cipality, a belief very generally pre- 
vails, that previously to the death of 
an individual, a light, resembling 
that of a candle, makes its appear 
ance, as a prognostic of that event. 
This light, which in the Welohian- 
guage is called canwill gorff, or corpse 
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candle, is first seen leaving the habita- 
tion in which the sick man, or one 

‘who is about to die, resides, and is to 
breathe his last. From this abode, it 
travels to the church or chapel, where 
the remains of the person whose death 
it predicts, are to be deposited. 

In addition to those who entertain 
the above opinion, there are others 
who believe, that the light is accom- 
panied by the spirits of all those who 
pay their last tribute of respect to the 
victim of death, by following his re- 
mains to the tomb. It is, however, 
admitted, that althougha person hap- 
pen to meet this extraordinary pro- 
cession, he may pass through, or near 
it, without observing his proximity to 
these mysterious agents, or feeling 
himself in a crowd. 

I shall mention one remarkable 
instance, of a person who cherished 
this persuasion, even on his death- 

He was a man whom I well 
knew, and I received the relation 
from his own lips. 

Rees Davis, of Cwmbargod, in the 
parish of Penboyr, Carmarthenshire, 
a professor of religion, and a man 
who had led a most exemplary life, 
was on the 30th of January, 1822, 
taken dangerously ill, and the follow- 
ing day he expired. About seven 
hours, however, before his dissolution, 
he remarked to his wife, anda reve- 
rend gentleman who was present, that 
he felt confident he should not re- 
cover, having seen his canwill gorff 
leave the house about ten days before, 
and go towards the church. This 
light, he now felt perfectly confident, 
predicted his departure to a world 
unknown, which he hoped would be 
to the blessed mansions of heaven.— 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Tuomas J, Tuomas. 
Trowbridge, Wilts, March 10, 1824. 
ON LYING. 
Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—It is related in the Spectator, 
of the facetious Duke of Buckingham, 
that he invited several persons to his 
convivial mansion, who had acquired 
a foolish habit of swearing, on pur- 
pose to convince them of their folly. 
To accomplish this, he employed an 
amanuensis to record their conversa- 
ton.on paper, behind a screen. After 
Sometime, the wit shewed them, that 
what then occupied ten sheets, might 


have been comprised in two, if di- 
vested of the repetitions and oaths 
with which it was disfigured. 

I have often thought, that were an 
assembly of liars to have their rela- 
tions noted in a similar manner, _ 
what a wonderful collection of brave 
encounters, remarkable occurrences, 
and hair-breadth escapes, the manu- 
script would present ; and undoubted- 
ly the contents of twenty sheets might 
easily be compressed into one, if 
every thing besides truth were ex- 

unged. 

Of all the vices and little contami- 
nations which debase the human 
mind, lying is certainly the most: 
despicable. It lowers aman in the 
estimation of all his friends and 
acquaintances, who, though dealing 
largely in falsehood themselves, na- 
turally suspect him to possess incon- 
sistencies in other parts of his cha- 
racter; they very readily conclude, 
that he who is guilty of wilful and 
cool fabrication, must of course be a 
consummate hypocrite. 

What a degraded wretch must he 
be, who takes his seat in the village 
pot-house, and deliberately entertains 
his auditors with an account of his 
travels and adventures, while there is 
scarcely a syllable of truth in the 
whole narration! He must be con- 
scious of having either created an 
imaginary interest, or excited merited 
disgust, by his egotism and falsehood. 
There are some men so habitually 
addicted ‘to lying, that they find it 
impossible to relinquish the practice. 
I am acquainted with an old gentle- 
man of this description, whose habit, 
to his shame be it spoken, it would be 
as difficult to reform, as to hide the 
sun with a blanket! 

In travelling, when he overtakes a 
stranger, he amuses him with an 
account of his being a midshipman in 
the navy, of having discovered a new 
system (as he expresses it) of navi- 
gation, or of his residing a consider- 
able time in the Indies. I remember, 
when I was a boy, unacquainted with 
the history of my country, the many 
hours I ave listened to his relations, 
of being present at the memorable 
battle of Edgehill, and of having con- 
versed in person with the great © 
well, and other celebrated men of hig: 

e! 

: the neighbourhood where he 


resides, is the site of an ancient 
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castle: and ia answer to my inquiries 
respecting the researches made on it, 
he informed me, that a large gold 
key had been disinterred, the weight 
of which was astonishing, but that it 
was to remain a profound secret. 
This picture of my friend is no way 
exaggerated, but true to the life. 
Thus, the old gentleman, degrading 
, himself by such paltry ambition, -is 
despised by the whole village. He 
“an ame a capacity for better things, 
t he cannot conquer his detestable 
folly in depicting the marvellous. 
Such being the effects of lying, it 
ought to be held in universal con- 
tempt. “ Lying lips are an abomi- 
nation to the Lord.” 
Thirsk, Feb. 9, 1824. 


GENUINE SYCOPHANCY. 
A Eetter of Cardinal Granvella. 
(Communicated by L- MAN, of Liverpool.) 


Tunis remarkable epistle of a remark- 
able man, is preserved in the Memoirs 
of the Brussels Academy. It is ad- 
dressed to a certain man, named Be- 
lin, who had a commission in the 
famous process of the counts Egmont 

Horn. Belin was an honest man, 


G. Y. H. 


and 
and he had before been employed in 


Burgundy. The cunning Granvella 
got him appointed to his new office, 
and thought him a good instrument in 

. forwarding the tyranny in Flanders ; 
but it seems that his eminence knew 
more of the man’s talents than of his 
principles.. The new commissioner 
was not so complaisant as had been 
expected; he perceived the intrigues 
of the Spaniards, who wanted to re- 
move all the Flemings from the blood- 
thirsty councils which the Duke of Alva 
intended to establish ; and he.protest- 
ed loudly against the irregularity of the 
proceedings im the cause of the ae- 
cused noblemen. Finding his remon- 
strances unavailing, he complained to 
the Cardinal, who exhorted him to 
take patience, and wrote him the fol- 
lowing letter, which contains the best 
rales for a man te adopt, who wishes 
to rise: at court: no biographer couid 
have sketehed the accomplished cour- 
tier halfiso well fas: he does it himself, 
by giving a full insight into his real 
character. 


* Rome, 28th of December, 1567. 
“TI have been very sorry to) learn 
by your last letter, that you cannot 


agree with the persons whom the 
Duke kas appointed. You woulddo 
well by following people who know 
more of the court than you know, 
Have you already forgotten what | 
teld you in my room at Besancon? 
Insults and pills must be swallowed with. 
out mastication. 

“ How often have I not heard the 
Prince of Orange praised by his late 
Majesty, because he was always 
ready to execute every order, great 
or small, and could he set to every 
thing! This is what princes like ; and 
it is the shortest and safest way to ob- 
tain their special favour. 

“IT have recommended you to your 
present post, in the hope that you 
would fill it in such a manner as to 
obtain further promotion; but if you 
are too sensitive, if you cannot hu- 
mour whims, or if you make yourself 
obnoxious through obstinacy, I have 
only to say, Qued in me fuit, hoe 
prestiti tibi. 

“ What is the use of speaking 
about laws? Do you think that the 
Duke will care more about them than 
about the Spaniards? You are not 
wanted to throw impediments into 
the road; and your talents will not 
save you from disgrace, if you are not 
accommodating: envy is always on 
the watch, and en of talents have 
more to fear t others. I advise 
you to do every thing that is required 
from you, and in the very manner in 
which it is required, so that you may 
fall in with the ideas of the Duke. 

“* When one wishes to get on in the 
world, one must not be so scru 
conscientious: if you had been in. my 
place at Brussels, you would have 
died with fear. I had to hear every 
day, that d were in readiness 
for me; and I question whether I am 
quite safe, even in this place: but 
such things must not be minded, when 
there is a prospect of advancement. 
oe You hint at what may be said _ 

rmany about the proceedings ; but 
what is that to the Spenguetll Read 
what has been written against me in 
Germany and Flanders, when the 
Landgrave of Hesse was arrested: I 
have swallowed ail that like milk. Do 
you the same; without taking it into 
your head to control the actions of 

our betters; You are a novice; 
if you shew any disposition for cavil- 
ling, you will soon be laid om the 
shelf, with nobedy to take your part. 


se 
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“You give me notice of my enemies; 
but if you fancy that it ic rendering 
me a service, you are mistaken. It 
has long been a maxim with me, not to 
consider any one as my enemy. I had 
much rather you would not interfere 
with my affairs at all: for you cannot 
know what I am aiming at. I am sa- 
tisfied when I see my master pleased, 
and I am neither more nor less than 
what he wishes me to be.” 

ON THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEVIL. 

Mr. EpitTor. 

Sir,—If the following address, which 
was delivered at a monthly meeting, 
convened for the purpose of discuss- 
ing doctrinal and other points, be 
worthy a place in your impartial 
Magazine, it is at your service. The 
query that forms its basis, is,—“‘ Do 
the Scriptures afford any rational 
evidence of the existence of that 
being called the Devil ?”’ 

After hearing the president say, “I 
totally deny the existence of that 
being called the Devil ;” and also at 
a previous meeting, that “ either hell 
torments are not eternal, or God is 
unjust ;” being unwilling to see ab- 
surdity assume so bold a port, and 
truth fall a victim to the remorseless 
darts of error, I divested my mind of 
those feelings which are too often the 
bugbear of the credulous; and ad- 
dressed the chairman as follows :— 

Mr. President,—There is, perhaps, 
no single expression in the great re- 
public of language, that the unbeliev- 
ing sons of literature despise more, 
than this plain, this simple word, 
Devil! They recoil at the idea! they 
tell us that it is a mere phantom of 
the imagination! a destructive error! 
and, from the high pinnacle of human 
reason, they look down with disdain, 
and pretend to laugh at it as the 
prince of impostures ! 

Vain philosophy, and pretended 
reason, are their great and only po- 
tentates, by which they assail truth, 
and too often establish their system of 
error. By their subtle reasoning, the 
thind is carried into the cold regions 
of barren speculation, and lost in the 
great vortex of infidelity. From their 
stupendous elevation, they conde- 
scend to tell the world, that they alone 
breathe the pure atmosphere of 

reality,—that they can develop those 


which have been hidden from ages 
past, and which have ever presented 
to the minds of philosophers, insoly- 
able enigmas ! 

Now, sir, what are the results of 
their discoveries? I shall mention 
two; because I humbiy think that 
the latter owes its existence to the 
former.* The first then is, that either 
hell-torments are not eternal, or God 
is unjust! This, sir, is ignorance with 
a witness! a conclusion as absurd as 
it is unphilosophical; it opens the 
floodgate of error, and truth is lost in 
the ocean of absurdity. 

I believe there are some present 
who came to this presumptuous con- 
clusion at the last meeting. If there 
are, sir, I would ask, what do they 
know of the justice of that Being who 
fills immensity with his presence? 
before whom angels stand confound- 
ed? a Being, who doeth what he will 
in the armies of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the earth? Can 
they, by searching, find out God, or 
trace the unfathomed counsels of the 
Deity? If so, he must cease to be 
infinite, or they to be finite ; for finite 
can never fathom infinite, nor the less 
encircle the greater. 

Perhaps, sir, the most whimsical 
present will admit, that nothing less 
than that which is infinite can compre- 
hend infinity ; that none but God him- 
self can fathom his own perfections. If 
so, I would ask again, what does any 
one present know of the justice of 
God, which is an essential attribute 
of his nature? What do they know 
of his government? Can they trace 
infinite relations? or view completely 
the amazing chain of causes and ef- 
fects?’ Can they comprehend all the 
possible forms which justice can as- 
sume, and the diversified instances in 
which it can display itself? Can they 
see the close connexion that subsists 
between time and the immense ocean 
of eternity? between moral actions 
and their ultimate results? In a 
word, can they “ penetrate all con- 
tingencies, all certainties, all proba- 
bilities, all realities, all causes and 
effects,” traverse the illimitable re- 
gions of unbounded space, and then 
survey the intimate connexion that 
subsists in the great chain of intelli-_ 


* Voltaire, in his Essay on the “ Manners 
and Spirit of Nations,” says, “ That as the 
Jews no hell, they could have no Devils.” 


mysteries, and unvail those truths, 
No. 64.—VoL. VI. 
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gent and unbounded being? If not, 
they have no right to conclude, that 
God has ever acted contrary to his 
rfections ; or that in eternally pun- 
shing sin, he is unjust. Shall we 
erect a tribunal, arraign his govern- 
ment, question his perfections, and 
dethrone Omnipotence? Shall we 
«« Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 

Rejadge his justice, be the god of God?” 
merely because we eannot trace his 
counsels, develop his mysteries, or 
tell how man, who must survive the 
grave,—who must live for ever,—can 
perform actions, which will entail on 
their subjects interminable conse- 
quences? Now, sir, we know but in 
part; by and by, we shall know as we 
are known; and eternity itself shall 
teach us to unravel the inexplicable 
mystery. 

But, sir, the second, and most 
astonishing result of their discoveries, 
is, THAT THERE IS NO Devit,—that 
the term means something, I know 
not what to call it; or rather, I sup- 
pose, like the familiar genius of the 
ancients, just nothing at all. This 
acceptation of the word reminds me 
of the term Zamiff, used by one of 
our metaphysicians; a term, to which 
the utmost subtlety and extent of the 
human mind can annex no kind of 
idea; a something in nature, pre- 
“sumed to be totally distinct from all 
created and uncreated existence; in 


fact, a term that signifies nothing.* | 


But, sir, before any one is so arrogant 
as to conclude that no Devil exists, 
he should first ascertain the improba- 
bility and impossibility of his exist- 
ence: but, in order to this, it is 
absolutely necessary for him to com- 
prehend the various links in the 
ascending chain of possible existence ; 
to develop the realities of the un- 
known world; to prove that angels 
(the existence of whom must be ad- 
mitted to be possible) were not free 
agents; or if they were free agents, 
(which we have reason to believe,)- in 
order to support the baseless hypo- 
thesis of No DeviL, it must be proved, 
that they never, in a single instance, 
violated that compact which (consi- 
dering them as free agents) must ne- 
cessarily exist between them and the 
Father of all spirits. But, sir, who 
present is capable of fathoming this 


* See Drew's Essay on the Immortality and 
Immateriality of the Soul, sect. y. p. 197. 


infinite, this bottomless abyss? Where 
shall we begin? the moment we ai- 
tempt it, we are lost! We enter a 
region in which an impenetrable cloud 
every where encircles us! we gaze 
and grope! but all is dark, all is 
unknown, and enveloped in the deep- 
est mystery ! 

Now, sir, consonant with these re- 
marks, is it reasonable to eonélude 
that no Devil exists? Certainly not: 
ignorance, and our inability to com- 
prehend a fact, can never form a just, 
a philosophical base, on which to 
build our conclusions, and rest the 
fabric of our faith: no; the only ra+ 
tional inference under such circum- 
stances, would be, that not being able 
to demonstrate the existence of the 
Devil, we have no right to conclude 
that he does exist: but, sir, this 
would not at all sanction the eonclu- 
sion, that, therefore, he does not 
exist; because, this would be build- 
ing the edifice of our knowledge on 
the very basis of ignorance, which is 
replete with absurdity. 

How wild, how extravagant, are the 
creeds of men! the Devil has been 
raised by some to the dignity of the 
Great Eternal; by others, he has 
been sunk into an absolute nonentity ; 
others, again, have denominated him 
Conscience, or the anti-christian af- 
fections, habits, or vices of men ; while 
those of a different class contend, 
that, like other ideal beings that inha- 
bit the boundless regions of imagina- 
tion, he only exists in name. 

How furiously contradictory- are 
these opinions! But, sir, if we take 
scripture for our guide, and build the 
fabric of our speculations on the sure 
basis of eternal Truth, we may, 
without involving ourselves in the 
painful drudgery of unprofitable re- 
search, easily discover the important 
doctrine of lapsed intelligences, oF 
existing Devils; a doctrine which, if 
disbelieved, will open a door to infi- 
delity, which all the energies of those 
who deny the fact will never-be able 
to shut. sri 

The term Devil is used in the Bible 
in almost innumerable instances; 
some of those passages have been 

uoted this evening: and, sir, it is to 
the Bible alone that we must trace 
the true origin of the doctrine of 
Devils; for how, or where, or when, 
should any one dream of such a doc- 
trine as this, a doctrine so univer- 
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sally received, unless it were of di- 
vine inspiration? The Bible makes 
known te us, that which philosophy 
could never develop; and, sir, I feel 
no hesitation in saying, that unless 
we admit infernal agency to be a 
scripture doctrine, we can make no 
manner of sense of many of its parts ; 
but it must be a complication of ab- 
surdities, a jumble of contradictions. 

For instance, when our Lord was 
about to perform a miracle on the 
demoniac, (Mark y. 12.) it is said: 
The Devits* besought him; saying, 
“‘Send us into the swine, that we 
may enter them.” Now, sir, how 
absurd would it be to suppose that it 
was the sins of the man, which be- 
sought Jesus to send them into the 
swine! As to the man’s conscience, 
it could not be that, unless any one 
present will undertake to prove that 
aman has many consciences; and if 
this can be done, our meeting this 
evening will form a new era in the 
metaphysical world. 

I shall, sir, by your leave, propose 
to the meeting another instance, and 
IT have done. It is in Mark iii. 22. 
“And the scribes which came down 
from Jerusaiem said, He hath Beel- 
zebub, and by the prince of the De- 
vils casteth he out Devils.” Now, 
sir, 1 believe all men uniformly ad- 
mit Jesus to have been a virtuous 
person; but whether they do or not, 
is of little consequence, because opi- 
nions can never alter facts, and the 
scriptures assure us that “he did no 
sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth.” 

Now, how absurd would it be to 
say, He hath conscience, and by the 
prince of consciences casteth he out 
consciences! or in other words, He 
hath sin, and by the prince of sins 
casteth he out sins: which would be 
making sin, er conscience, the “ cause 
andthe effect, the agent and the patient, 
the moving principie and the thing 
moved :” but, sir, I refrain from draw- 
ing the absurd, the unphilosophic con- 
clusion; and humbly think, that the 
doctrine of Devils is as clearly, de- 
Picted, as any other truth in the 


thesis of NO 
Devit, say, that they cannot tell how the 
Devil can do what is ascribed to him, without 
omnipotent and omnipresent, Indeed! 
bad admit that a de is often used 
indefinite e is 
once devel number, the mystery is at 


* The fabricators of the hypo 


whole Bible; and, as all that has 
been advanced against it is mere hy- 
pothesis, unsupported by argument, 
and unauthorized by scripture, I 
hope, like the bursting bubble on the 
passing stream, it will soon evaporate 
into empty air. 

For my own part, the objections 
which have been, and, were there 
time, could be raised against the mis- 
shapen hypothesis of no Devi, are 
more convincing to me than all the 
mighty series of reasuning that has 
been advanced in support of it, how- 
ever specious to some present it may 
appear! 

You have just laboured to prove, 
and attempted to explain, the exist- 
ence of an evil power, without a 
being. But, sir, how an evil power 
can exist, without some being in whom 
that power must inhere, or some be- 
ing to exert that power, Iam at a loss 
to discover: power without being, is 
nothing ; and whenever we attempt to 
form in our mind an idea of an ab- 
stract power, we attempt to form an 
idea of a nonentity. 

If then, sir, you deny the exist- 
ence of an evil being, you must, as 
a philosopher, deny that of power; 
because, to suppose the existence of 
an evil power, without an evil being, 
is to suppose the existence of an 
effect without a cause, which is not 
only contrary to the received rules 
of philosophizing, but to common 
sense,—this being, as it should be, its 
broad, and only base. ne 

You also tell us, that, “‘ according 
to the best interpreters of the oriental 
languages, the word Devil means a 
calumniator, an accuser, or an adver- 
sary.” These, no doubt, sir, are pro- 
minent features in the Devil’s charac- 
ter ; they originated with him; they are 
models of infernal genius; offsprings 
of the lower world! The Devil is em- 
phatically the enemy of man; the ac- 
cuser of the brethren; and the adver- 
sary of souls; “ going about seeking 
whom he may devour.” wl 

Admitting that these terms will ap- 
ply to men, yet this can be no argu- 
ment against the existence of lapsed 
intelligences. No; if we place either 
of these terms in the room of Devil, 
in the passages which I have just 
quoted, we shall be pressed with 
equal difficulty. He hath calumniator, 
and by the prince of calumniators 
casteth he out ealumniators, would be 
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equally absurd with the other terms 
conscience, or sin. So that, sir, you 
must either remain in the bewildering 
vortex of absurdity, or admit the ex- 
istence of some being; and this is all 
I contend for, call him what you 

lease, for names can never alter the 
identity of nature. 

I shall now conclude by saying, sir, 
that in a subject so abstruse in its 
nature as the present, in the investi- 
gation of which the mind is carried 
into unknown regions, we must expect 
that mystery will set a boundary to 
all human reason, a boundary that we 
can never pass; and unless we impli- 
citly believe the Bible, we must for 
ever wander in darkness. 

Abstracted from revelation, we can 
neither account for the existence or 
non-existence of the Devil, for the fol- 
lowing obvious reason. The exist- 
ence of all spirits is above our com- 
prehension, above our nature; and 
whenever we, on the pxinciples of 
natural reason, can account for their 
existence, then it must necessarily 
cease to be supernatural; and “by 
attempting to make that to be natural 
which we admit to be supernatural, 
we attempt to explain that which we 
admit to be inexplicable. The rules 
of duty dictate that we should divest 
our minds of prejudice, to look into 
our Bibles; and when this is done, we 
shall soon discover, that the doctrine 
of Devils is no bugbear ; that hell itself 
is an eternal, an indestructible reality, 
a receptacle PREPARED FOR THE DE- 
VIL AND HIS ANGELS.” 

C. W. Tuomas. 
St. Sedwell’s, Exeter, Oct. 10. 1822. 

THE INQUISITION. 

Tue following incident, which occur- 
red to the late Mr. Cumberland during 
his residence at Madrid, is a lively 
picture of the arbitrary and unjust 
proceedings of the terrible institution 
of St. Dominic :— 

“I had in my family,” says Mr. 
Cumberland, “a young man of ex- 
emplary character, who lived with me 
in great trust and intimacy, and was 
a native of that city, universally known 
and respected init. He had beenmy 

est but one night, when the next 

ay, at the hour of dinner, the officers 
of justice entered my chamber, whilst 
a party of soldiers paraded at my 
gate, demanding the body of this un- 


fortunate victim. It was as vain to 
ask to know the charge, as it was im- 
practicable to avoid or resist it; after 
conditioning for the removal of the 
soldiers, and some promises of hu- 
manity on the part of the judge, I 
surrendered to that magistrate a young 
man, born of Irish parents, red-haired, 
of a fair complexion, and without any 
impediment in his gait or person. [I 
mention these circumstances, because 
this officer and his alquazils were in 
search of his direct opposite, in every 
particular, viz. of an old felon, an 
Austrian, black as a gipsy, and lame 
in one of his feet by a natural defect 
in its formation. In spite of the evi- 
dence of his own eyes, the judge con- 
dacted my guest to prison, hand-cuff- 
ed, and hauled between two fiend-like 
alquazils, in the sight of hundreds of 
spectators, who followed him through 
the streets, silently compassionating 
his ignominy and misfortune. The 
next day his books, papers, and effects 
were seized and rummaged ; but for- 
tunately no food for the holy office, no 
offence against the state, appeared on 
the search. In the regular course of 
proceeding, he should have lain in pri- 
son ten or twelve years; but at my 
instance he was admitted to an ex- 


amination, and justice was made to 


quicken her customary pace. When 
brought before the judge, though eve- 
ry feature in his countenance swore 
to the mistake of his commitment, the 
forms of the inquisition were not to 
be dispensed with, and he was called 
upon to recapitulate the whole histo 
of his life. When this had passed, 
and happily nothing had dropped on 
which his judge could fasten any new 
matter of crimination, he was coolly 
informed that he did not answer the 
description of the felon they were in 
search of, and that he was at liberty 
to return to the place from whence he 
came.”—O Spain! these are some of 
the blessings thou hast recently re- 
covered ! 


MENTAL BEGGARY. 


“ He,” says Colton, “ that has no re- 
sources of mind, is more to be pitied 
than he who is in want of necessaries 
for the body; and to be obliged to 
beg our daily happiness from others, 
bespeaks a more lamentable poverty 
that of him who bogs bis 
read,” 
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ANECDOTES OF JAMES THE SECOND. 


Wuen this infatuated prince visited 
Worcester, he was splendidly enter- 
tained by Dr. Thomas, the bishop, 
who waited upon the king as far as 
the door of the Catholic chapel.— 
“ Won’t your lordship go farther?” 
said the king. ‘‘ May it please your 
majesty,” said the bishop, “ I think I 
have gone far enough.” 

A nobleman, with similar polite- 
ness, attended the same monarch to 
the door of the chapel royal, and, on 
his standing aside to let his majesty 
pass, the king said, ‘‘ Your lordship’s 
father, I believe, would have gone 
farther.” —“ Sir,” answered the no- 
bleman, “ your majesty’s father would 
not have gone so far.” 

BELIEF OF ANAXAGORAS. 


ANAXAGORAs, one of the most cele- 
brated of the ancient philosophers, 
was born about the 70th Olympiad, 
or 495 years before the birth of Christ, 
and, at an early age, on some religi- 
ous account, was condemned to exile. 
He appears to have been one of those 
ancient worthies who did not doubt 
the immortality of the soul ; for, being 
asked upon his death-bed if he wished 
to be carried back to his own country, 
“ It is no matter,” replied he, “ for 
there is a near cut to heaven from every 
place.” G, 


POETRY. 


A MORAL REFLECTION ON THE 
BEAUTY OF SPRING. 

IN this gay delightfal vision 
Wisdom, beauty, love, are seen; 

Spring is nature’s sweet Elysian, 
Eden's type, perfection’s queen. 

Tis dead nature’s resurrection 
To the flush of life and joy; 

Beauty Faas in fall perfection, 
O’er the landscape, earth, and sky. 

Vernal suns their lustre lending, 
After winter’s rade control, 

Seem like beams of love descending 
On a dark and guilty soul. 


’Tis the jubilee of natare, 

All is gladness in the grove ; 
Let me, O Divine Creator! 

In the landscape see thy love! 
Holy wisdom, love, and power, 

i this mimic Eden drew ; 

Knowledge pencill’d every flower, 

Eyes of goodness wept the dew. 


Soft and balmy is the morning ; 
Past are wintry storm and gloom ; 

Buds are bursting, bloom i 
Every zephyr es perfume. 

From his winter mansion coming, 
Lo! the bee is on the wing ; 

And the drowsy beetle humming, 
Carols the retarn of spring. 


Could the Vale of Tempe faller, 
Sweeter loveliness displa 

Than when flowers of every colour 
Open to the solar ray ? 


Let me in che sweet recesses 
en, orchard, 


y 
Source of beauty, life, and love! 
In my heart Thyself revealin 
All my moral winter 


Every cold, ungrateful feeling, 
Soften by the warmth 


To a garden tarn my spirit, 
Let my heart, a fraitfal feld, 
Water’d by the Saviour’s merit, 
All the bloom of Eden yield. 


Then, in lovely wing, 
Let my heart thy cheer ; 
Every bud in beauty blowing ; 
Summer lasting all the year. 
Newark. J. MARSDEN. 


PETER. 
MATTHEW xiv. 24—33. 


AT midnight, toiling on the deep, 
And buffeting the ruthless blast, 

Whilst every swell, and every sw 
Of billows, seemed to be the last! 


In such a time, a hapless crew 

Perceived a distant, shadowy form 
Following, and of a aly hue, — 

That shewed it thro’ the darkening storm. 


What may it be? perchance a sail, 
Bat mark how swift it comes! and how, 
In very teeth of such a gale! 
And, God of mercy! see it now! 
They looked—and nearer as it drew, 
Through each a dreadfal horror ran, 
For on their troubled sight it grew 
Distinct, the semblance of a man ! 


Still nearer now they saw it glare 
It glared in their y eye,) 
espair 


"| Fall on them, and their loud 


Expleded in a deafening cry. 


« Tis he, that spirit stern, ’tis he, 
The spirit of the storm!” they cry— 
A voice broke on them suddenly, ; 
« "Tis I ; be not afraid, ’tis I.” 
As when the Almighty’s word first spoke 
Light on chaotic 80 
At that known voice hope’s dawnings broke 
On their dark souls, tho’ dim and slow. 
The hee joiced ; 
en feared, for their w arts misgave, 
The demon took the form of Christ 
To imbitter still the imbittered grave. 
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Poetry. 


None dared ask—‘ Who art thou?’ or 
« whence ?” 
Loth to betray their dubious minds ; 
And, like a fetter, them suspense 
Held speechless, bruising as it binds. 


Till one, who ever foremost stood, 
Cried, “ Lord, if thou indeed it be, 

Bid me approach thee on the flood, 
Bid me, and [ will come to thee.” 


The word iegiven, and from the bark 
The adventarous fisherman is gone ; 

He looks to Christ, his safety-mark, 
And o’er the waters wild rides on. 


As comes the fledgling from the nest, 
And, strong at first, untrembling flies, 
Bot sinks at length, with fluttering breast, 

And, but for care parental, dies : 


So Peter left the vessel’s side, 

First dauntless the strong waves he trod, 
And then his dreadful path he eyed, 

The dashing sea, billows broad! 


Now hurried to the fearful height 
Of liquid reeling rocks ! now 

Shot down between, with nought in sight 
But the high foam’s dread cheesy brow! 


The bark-tost crew in fear look’d on, 
And trembling for their comrade’s fate ; 

The big wave swelled, and he was gone! 
Then rose their cry, and it was great! 


The interposing wave, that dashed 
His Lord from view, had never sped, 
Bat ah! that cry of fear (it crashed 
Like thunder in his ears, and said: 


whelmed, thy fellows sunk, 
at but destruction waits for thee?’”’) 
Unmanned him, and his spirit shrank, 
Alone on the big bursting sea! 


Meanwhile the furious flood flounced wild, 
Impatient of a man’s control, 

And from its angry mouths there boil’d 
The rage with which it seem’d to roll. 


The flood flounced wild--the hollows deep 
Of its grim featares grinned distort, 
In all the hideous forms, that keep 
Their vigils in death’s goblin court. 
The flood flounced wild—like fiery steed, 
Re less of unskilfal rein, 
That dashes, plunging to be freed, 
His driver lifeless to the plain. 
So ran Apollo’s steeds, when driven 
By Phaeton would-be charioteer! 
Impetaous, wasteful, firing heaven, 
ill Jove stopp’d short his mad career. 


And, Peter! such had been thy fate, 
Had not that arm protected thee, 
Which harled the other from his state 

Headlong into the roaring sea! 


The waves, as ice in sudden heat, 

Betrayed him, paralyzed as he stood, 
They melted from beneath his feet, 

And round him yawned the opening flood ! 


Him soon its chilly arms enclasped, 
caught a glimpse of Christ, 
As prone he om, s prayer to oe 


Lord, save me!” ne’er 
That pitying ear, twas heard, he 

Who heard it, grasp’d him in his last 
And fearfullest extremity. 


« O thon of little faith! why doubt 

The power of him who bade thee come?” 
The conscious Peter feels, and, out 

Of shame and gratitade, is dumb. 


As one, who to some daring deed 
_ Thrusts himself on, then plays the coward, 
And in his comrades’ eyes can read 
The writ of jeers himself empowered ; 


He found himself once more amid 
His fellows, but with downcast look; 
And Cinnereth’s sea her waves had hid, 
And hammed and rippled as a brook. 


For, black-winged, as a dragon flies, 
Raised and dismiss’d by wizard skill, 

The storm fled howling from the skies, 
Constrained by Jesus’ secret will. 


In worship at his feet they fall, 
Exclaiming, in amaze, awed, 

(Strangers, disciples, seamen, all, ) 
«In trath, thou art the Son of God!” 


Thus he, ambitious o’er his peers, 
Would imitate miraculous power, 
Failed, near to ruin, through his fears, 

And thus was saved in fateful hour. 


Bat thon, that read’st, should’st thou have toil 
And tempest, and shouldst thou espy 

In thy distress and the tarmoil 
Of elements, a Saviour nigh ; 


Leave not the bark thou canst not rule, 
To journey on the wilder sea, 

Presumptuous, lest thine ardoar cool, 
And worse than danger threaten thee. 


Bat shoald it be that thou must go 
Upon that dread, unstable path, 

All doubt and unbelief throw to 
The mercy of the water’s wrath : 


For unbelief’s dead weight would sink 
Thy spirit down to darkness, where 

Gaunt monsters lark, and not a blink 
Of light or hope awaits despair. 


Bat should surrounding peril scare 
Thy timorous faith away, then call 
Mightily on Him, who hears the prayer 
f misery, and rescues ull. 
J. M. G. 


ADVERSITY. 


How the young fancies of an ardent mind 
Leap over cold realities, and find 

Brightness and bliss unsullied, unalloyed, 

In every thing :—Oh! how are they destroyed, 
When life, in all the soberness of truth, 
Blackens before them! how the hopes of youth 
Sicken and fade before the chilling eye © 

Of a cold world, that feeds on misery! 
_— droops the untaught heart, when first it 


earns 

Those it had loved were heartless; when it 
turns 

Towards a friend with warm and frank em- 


brace, 
.| And meets suspicion in that altered face ; 
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Poetry. 


When a loved voice, on the astonished ear, 
Pours forth 


tear 
It raised, with bitter taunts; when barmless 
ts 


censures, and rebukes the 


ac 

Are laid before it as condemning facts, 

That prove it worthless: but howe’er it be 

In human thoaght,—whatever man may see, 
Or feign to see, of wrong in thee, do thou 
Stand firmly with a clear and open brow ; 
Repose on thine own thoughts; whate’er men 


say, 
If thos const calmly think, and sleep, and pray 
With deep sincerity, there’s nought to fear 
Beyond the sufferings heap’d upon thee here: 
Let human kind despise thee as they will, 
Droop not, sad heart, thy God protects thee 
still. ANGELICA. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


He is gone to the land where the dead are still, 
And mate the song of gladness, 
He drank at the cup of grief his fill, 
And bis life was a dream of madness ; 
The victim of fancy’s torturing spell, 
From hope to darkness driven, 
His agony was the rack of hell, 
His joy the thrill of heaven. 


He is gone to the land where the dead are cold, 
And thought will sting him never; 
The tomb its darkest veil has roll’d 
O’er all his faults for ever: 
O there was a light that shone within 
The gloom that hung around him; 
His heart was formed to woo and win, 
Bat love had never found him. 


He is gone to the land where the dead may rest 
In a soft, unbroken slamber, 

Where the pulse that swell’d bis anguish'd 

breast 

Shall never his tortares number; 

Ab! little the reckless witlings know 
How keenly throbbed and smarted 

That bosom which burned with the brightest 


Till crushed and broken-hearted. 


He longed to love, and a frown was all 
The cold and thoughtless gave him ; 

He sprang at ambition’s trampet call, 
But back they radely drave him: 

He glowed with a spirit pure and high, 
They called the feeling madness; © 

And he wept for woe with a melting eye, 
"Twas weak and moody sadness. 


He sought, with an ardour fall and keen, 

Torise to a noble station, 
_ But, repuls’d by the proud, the cold, the mean, 

He sank in desperation. : 

They call’d him away to pleasure’s bowers, 
Bat gave him a poisoned chalice, 

And from her allaring wreath of flowers 
They glanced the grin of malice. 


He felt that the charm of life was 
That his hopes were chill’d 

That being wearily lingered on 
In sorrow while it lasted : 

He turn’d to the pictare fancy drew, 
Which he thought would daken never, 

It fled—to the damp cold grave he flew, 
And he sleeps with the dead for ever. 


blasted ; 


A HYMN FOR EASTER. 


CHRISTIANS, unite with one accord 
To celebrate the day 

On which our Saviour Christ, the Lord, 
Did saving might display. 


From the fast-binding hold of death, 
And eke that of the grave, 

He rose to vanquish hell beneath, 
And haman-kind to save. 


Lo, the rejected and forlorn 
By wicked wiles betray’d, 

The “ man of sorrows” and of 
In glory now array’d! *° 

Let the loud anthem pierce the sky, 
The hills and valleys ring 

With pions strains of grateful joy 
In honour of oar King. 


Angels, and ye that dwell above, 
Your cheerful voices raise, 
In accents sweet to chaunt his love, 

To bymn immortal praise. 
How great the love, how great the "r 
ed to make us 

In that important awful hour 
How weak captivity ! 
Christians, unite with one accord 
To celebrate the day 
On which our Saviour Christ, the Lord, 
Did saving might display. J. M. 


LINES 


WRITTEN AFTER VISITING PEARTREE-GREEN 
CHURCHYARD, NEAR SOUTHAMPTON. 


DEVOTED spot! to contemplation dear, 

To _~ our dormant thoughts, our hope, and 
ear, 

To shew unthinking man bis long last home, 

Where busy fancy can no longer roam. 

Here all alike! the rich, the r, the brave, 

Kings, princes, statesmen, find one common 


grave. 

Here the proud tyrant can no farther go, 

No more command the negro’s blood to flow, 

No more torment poor Afric’s wretched slave, 

Safe in his peacefal citadel, the grave. 

Here the once blooming lovely youth is laid, 

The man design’d for bus’ness and for trade ; 

The fair, the short-lived flow’r, ro more can 
bloom, 

Now laid beneath the rubbish of the tomb. 

No track remains, no mark is left bebind, 

Earth to its mother earth is here consign’d. 

The mother’s hope, the father’s joy, is fled, 

To seek a chamber with the peaceful dead. 

’Tis here the man of traffic is resign’d, 

The | that once with earthly cares com- 
bined, 

No more to take a sympathizing share 

With those who once were partners in bis 
care. 

The tender wife no more will hear the voice 

Of bim who once had been her only choice. 

The once loved children weep upon the stones, 

That here are placed upon their parents’ bones. 

And here decrepit age obtains repose; 

Here blood once flowing, now no longer flows ; 


| Here the once nimble actor lies at last, 


His thought extinguish’d, and 
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EPITAPH, 


DESIGNED FOR THE MONUMENT OF SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON. 


(From the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1731.) 


APPROACH, ye wise of soul! with awe divine, 
Tis Newton’s name that consecrates this shrine; 
That san of knowledge, whose meridian ray 
Kindled the gloom of nature into day! 

That soul of sci ! that unbounded mind! 
That genius which exalted human kind! 
Confess’d supreme of men! his country’s pride! 
And half esteem’d an angel—till he died. 
Who in the eye of Heaven, like Enoch, stood, 
And ped the paths of knowledge, walk’d with 


Who made his fame a sea without a shore, 
And buat forsook our world to know the laws 
of more. 


LINES 


WRITTEN BY LORD WILLIAM RUSSEL BEFORE 
HIS EXECUTION, AFTER PARTING WITH 
HIS LADY. 

« Ou my loved Rachel! name for ever dear, 

Nor writ, nor spoke, nor thought, without a 


tear! 
Whose heavenly virtues, and transcendent 


Have blessed, through many a year, my peace- 
ful arms ; 

Parting with thee, into my cup is thrown 

Life’s hest dregs, else nought had forced a 


Bat all is o’er—these eyes have gazed their 
ast, 
And now the bitterness of death is past.” 


SONNET. 


Lo! yonder plain, where many tombs arise, 
Ww good and bad all find a lowly bed, 
Mast draw forth tears from sympathetic eyes, 
And waken pity for the mouldering dead. 
And mark’d ye not the spot where mem’ry tells 
How thy fond virtuous parents |liv’d and died? 
O yes—methought were echo’d from their cells, 
The last sweet sobbing accents which they 


"d. 
Again on the solemn faneral bier, 
e stately hearse in nodding plumesarray’d, 
Again I saw the mournful rolling tear 
et every eye, when in the tomb were laid 
Their last remains,—farewell soul-melting spot 
Till life shall cease, thou shalt not be forgot. 
Norwich, March 4, 1823. T. Rose. 


SABBATH MORNING. 


Canst thou let thy spirit lie 
Cold with inactivity? 
‘ Canst thon press thy couch of rest, 
Cherish torpor in thy breast, 
On the day thy God has chose, 
On the day thy Saviour rose? 
Break the seal that binds thine eyes, 
Sleeper! from thy sleep arise! 
Wake, as from night, 
. Rise, and Christ give thee light. 


eee 


Review.—Reliquia Diluviane, or Ob. 
servations on the Organic Remains 
contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diz 
luvial Gravel, and on other Geological 
Phenomena, attesting the Action of 
an Universal Deluge. By the Rev, 
William Buckland, B.D. F.RS. 
F.LS. Sc. &e. to. 803; 
London. John Murray, 
street. 1823. 


THE vast improvements in modern 
science, compared with that of the 
ancients, may be, in a great measure, 
attributed to the judicious principles 
established by Lord Bacon, for cor- 
rect reasoning, and philosophical in- 
duction. These principles should 
never be wholly neglected, when rea- 
soning upon physics, which, generally 
speaking, perhaps always admit of 
physical proofs: but were we to ex- 
tend these axioms to metaphysics, it 
must be evident to what narrow limits 
we should reduce the utmost bounds 
of our knowledge in this department 
of science. 

The zeal and ardour with which 
science has unquestionably been cul- 
tivated in these modern times, re- 
flect as much honour on its friends, as 
they confer credit on the age in which 
they live. When this ardour and 
zeal are confined within rational 
bounds, the progress of science can- 
not be contemplated without feeling 
the most cheering gratification; but 
when we find it forsaking the paths 
of reason, and wandering into the 
visionary regions of a dogmatical en- 
thusiasm, we can only deplore the 
checks thus given to the advance- 
ment of truth. Hence arises scepti- 
cism, whose property it is to dissent 
from every fact or proposition, which 
is not fully attested, according to all 
the laws and rules of evidence; or 
which does not admit of indubitable 
proof. To this source, in some mea- 
sure, may be ascribed those doubts 
which have been entertained with 
regard to the historical facts revealed 
in scripture : our modern philosophers, 
finding themselves incompetent to 
reconcile the history of these occur- 
rences with the observable pheno 
mena of nature, conclude they are 
incompatible with our views and 
ideas of natural operations. 

No subject, perhaps, has. afforded 
greater scope for controversy, or been 


| productive of more literary acrimony, 
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than the question of a universal 
deluge. The knowledge of this great 
and awful event, rests entirely upon 
scriptural testimony; and, as our 
readers know, it has been described 
with a minuteness, accuracy, and con- 
sistency of relation, which, perhaps, 
might be, and not unreasonably, con- 
sidered as full and authentic evidence 
of its divine source. 

When we consider the very limited 
number of human beings, saved, by 
the benevolent interposition of Provi- 
dence, from the general destruction 
caused by the deluge, we can scarce- 


. ly expect, from the individuals so 


miraculously preserved, any histori- 
cal notice or record of the event. . In 
the solitary situation in which Noah 
and his family must have found them- 
selves upon the subsidence of the 
waters, could we expect them to have 
undertaken an historical narrative of 
the direful effects of the just and 
awful vengeance of the Divinity? 
But even had their habits and dispo- 
sitions so inclined them, we can rea- 
dily conceive, that in the barren and 
desolate state of nature, immediately 
consequent on the deluge, they must 
have found abundance of infinitely 
more urgent employment, which would 
necessarily have occupied the whole 
of their time, in order to enable them 
to provide for their future subsistence. 

We should scarcely have deemed 
it necessary to enter upon such a view 
of this subject, had we not heard it 
gravely asserted, that there existed 
no satisfactory evidence of a universal 
deluge, but that, on the contrary, there 
was a species of negative probability 
against the actual occurrence of such 
anevent. ‘“* Had such an cccurrence 
ever taken place,” observed the indi- 
vidual to oa we allude, ‘‘ Noah or 
some of his family would have pre- 
served some memorial, and have 
transmitted to posterity some testi- 
monial or authentic document of so 
important and awful a catastrophe.”* 

The author of the sublime and 
learned work now before us, has com- 
pletely settled the question. He has, 


* A person at the above discassion, 
sareastically ed, with all the serieusness 
and gravity he could command, that ‘‘ he bad 
no doubt Noah would have transmitted to pos- 
terity an account of the delage, could he have 


contemplated the numerous editions his work 


by an ingenuity and perseverance pe- 
culiarly his own, confirmed by the 
collection of the fullest and most sa- 
tisfactory physical evidence, the truth 
of the reyealed fact: and every one 
who possesses the most latent spark 
of religion, must feel and acknowledge 
his obligations to those philosephers, 


who, with unwearied zeal and unabat- . 


ed ardour, successfully pursue such 
difficult and abstruse branches of sei- 
ence. Not that we would presume 
to suppose, that, among reasonable 
men, scriptural truths require any 
such physical attestations; but that 
we feel, in its fullest force, the influ- 
ence which such attestations must 
exert, in putting down scepticism, 
and in silencing infidelity. 

The author of the work whieh we 
are now considering, is a Bachelor of 
Divinity, and Professor of Geology, 
in the University of Oxford; and is 
already known to the philosophical 
world from his learned contributions 
in some of the more difficult depart- 
ments of science. His History of the 
Cave at Kirkdale in Yorkshire, which 
was discovered in 1821, appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 
the year 1822. ; 

The present work is divided into 
two parts ; in the first iscomprehended 
a detailed account of the evidences at- 
testing the actionofa deluge, as collect- 
ed from the examination of the caves 
and fissures discovered in Great Bri- 
tain, and on the continent, principally 
in Germany. The second, is an able 
examination of the evidences attesting 
the same action, from the phenomena 
presented by the earth’s surface. 
They who take the trouble to read 
Professor Buckland’s book, will be 
amply repaid for their labour, The 
facts are clearly and perspicuou 
stated, and the inductions are 
and legitimate inferences. We do 
not mean to assert that all his con- 
clusions are purely Jogical inductions, 
or that they possess in the fullest ex- 
tent all that mathematical precision 
necessary for perfect conviction ; but 
no doubt they all of them follow as 
clearly and as evidently as from the 
nature of the subject can possibly be 


hose who read the learned pro- 

fessor’s work, will readily perceive 

the zeal and ardour with which he 
rosecutes this branch of natural 
— and the quickness and 
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-judgment with which he discriminates 
and applies every incident, however 
trifling, suited to elucidate the subject 
of his researches, to reconcile its 
anomalies, or to diminish its diffi- 
culties. 

We shall now present our readers 
with an account of the cave of Kirk- 
dale, in the author’s own words :— 


“ KirkJale is situated (as may be seen by 
reference to the apnexed map, plate 1.*) 
about 25 miles N.N.E. of the city of York, 
between Helmsley and Kirby Moorside, near 
the point at which the east base of the Ham- 
bleton hills iooking towards Scarborough, 
subsides into the vale of Pickering, and on 
the S. extremity of the mountainous district 
known by the name of the Eastern and the 
Cleveland Moorlands. 

«* The substratum of this valley of Picker- 
ing, is a mass of stratified blue clay, ideritical 

with that which at Oxford and Weymouth 
reposes on a similar limestone to that of 
Kirkdale, and.containing, subordinately, beds 
of inflammable bitaminous shale, like that of 
in Dorsetshire. Its south boun- 
dary is formed by the Howardan hills, and 
by the elevated escarpment of the chalk that 
terminates the wolds towards Scarborough. 
Its north frontier is composed of a belt of 
limestone, extending eastward thirty miles, 
from the Hambleton hills, near Helmsley, to 
the sea at Scarborough, and varying in breadth 
from four to seven miles: this limestone is 
intersected by a succession of deep and pa- 
rallel valleys, (here called dales,) through 
which the following rivers from the moorlands, 
pass down southwards to the vale of Picker- 
ing, viz. the Rye, the Rical, the Hodge 
Beck, the Dove, the Seven Beck, and the 
Costa; their united streams fall into the Der- 
went above New Malton, and their only outlet 
is by a deep gorge, extending near this town 
downto Kirkham, the stoppage of which would 
at once convert the whole vale of Pickering 
iuto an immense inland lake ; and before the 
excavation of which, it is probable that such 
a lake existed, having its north border nearly 
along the edge of the belt of limestone just 
described, and at no great distance from the 
mouth of the cave at Kirkdale. 

“* The position of the cave is at the south 
and lower extremity of one of these dales, 
(that of the Hodge Beck,) at the point where 
it falls into the vale of Pickering, at the dis- 
tance of about a furlong from the church of 
Kirkdale, and near the brow of the left flank 
of the valley, close to the road. This flank 
sl towards the river at an angle of 25°; 
and the height of the brow of the slope above 
the water may be about eighty feet. 

“ The rock perforated by the cave is refer- 
rible to that portion of the oolite formation, 
which, in the south of England, is known by 
the name of the Oxford oolite and coral rag: 
its organic remains are identical with those of 
the Heddigton quarries near Oxford; but its 


* There are twenty-seven tes descrip- 
tive of the author’s the illas- 
moors they afford, we must refer to the work 


principal substance is harder and more com- 
pact, and more interspersed with siliceous 
matter, forming irregular concretious veds, 
and nodules of chert in the limestone, and 
sometimes entirely penetrating its coralline 
remains. The most compact beds of this lime- 
stone resemble the younger alpine limestone 
of Meilleire and Aigle in Switzerland; 
alternate with, and pass gradually into, those 
of a coarser oolite texture, and both varieties 
are stratified in beds of from one to four feet 
thick. The cave is situated in one of the com- 
pact beds which lies between two others of 
the coarser oolite variety ; the latter vary in 
colour from light yellow to blue ; the compact 
beds are of a dark rey passing to black, and 
extremely fetid, and fall of corals and spines 
of the echinus cidaris. The compact portions 
of this oolite partake of the property common 
to compact limestones of all ages and forma- 
tions, of being perforated by irregular holes 
and caverns intersecting them in all directions; 
the cause of these cavities has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained : into this question 
(which is one of considerable difficulty in geo- 
logy,) it is foreign to my present purpose to 
inquire, any farther than to state that the 
were neither produced, enlarged, nor dimi- 
nished by the presence of the animals whose 
bones we now find in them. The half-corroded 
fragments of corals, sheils, and spines of echi- 
ni, and the irregular ledges of limestone and 
nodules of chert that project along the sides 
and roof of this cave, together with the small 
grooves and pits that cover great part of its 
interior, shew. that there was a time when its 
dimensions were less than they are at present, 
though they fail to prove by what cause it was 
originally produced.” —pp. 3 to 5. 


After some farther observations 
upon the situation and extent, and 
minute description of the entrances 
to the cave, the author proceeds to 
describe its structure and configura- 
tion :— : 

** On entering the cave ut Kirkdale,” he ob- 
serves, “* the first thing observed was a sedi- 
ment of soft mud or loam, covering entirely its 
whole bottom to the average depth of abouta 
foot, and concealing the subjacent rock, or 
actual floor of the cavern. Not a particle of 
mad was found attached either to the sides or 
roof; nor was there a trace of it adhering to 
the sides or upper portions of the transverse 
fissures, or any thing to suggest the idea that 
it entered through them. The surface of this 
sediment, when the cave was first opened, was 
nearly smooth and level, except in those parts 
where its regularity had been broken by the 
accumulation of stalagmite* above it, or ruflled 


'| by the dripping of water: its substance is en 


argillaceous and slightly micaceous loam, com- 
* Water, when it 


netrates through strata 
of limestone, (which consists of siento 
carbonate) often becomes impregnated with 
ticles of the earthy carbonate of which the 
imestone consists. On exposure to air, the 
water deposits these particles either in the 
form of pendulous masses, that hang down like 
icicles from the roof, or of stony concre 
adhering to the sides of cavities into which the 
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pt of such minute particles as would easil 
suspended in maddy water, and mixed wi 
much calcareous matter, that seems to have 
been derived in part from the dripping of the 
roof, and in part from comminuted bones. At 
about 100 feet within the cave’s mouth, the se- 
diment became more coarse and sandy, aud 
partially covered with an incrustation of black 
manganese ore. 

“ Above this mad, on advancing some way 
into the cave, the roof and sides were found to 
be partially stadded and cased over with a 
coating of stalactite, which was most abundant 
in those parts where the transverse fissures 
occur, but in small quantity where the rock 
is compact and devoid of fissures. Thus far it 
resembled the stalactite of ordinary caverns ; 
bat on tracing it downwards to the surface of 
the mad, it was there found to turn off at right 
angles from the sides of the cave, and form 
above the mud a plate or crust, shooting across 
like ice on the surface of water, or cream on a 
pan of milk. The thickness and quantity of 
this crust varied with that found on the roof 
and sides, being most abandant, and covering 
the mud entirely where there was much sta- 
lactite on the sides, and more scanty in those 

aces where the roof or sides presented bat 

ittle: in many parts it was totally wanting 
both on the roof and surface of the mud and of 
the subjacent floor. Great portion of this 
crust had been destroyed in digging up the 
mud to extract the bones before my arrival; 
it still remained, however, projecting partially 
in some few places along the sides; and in one 
or two, where it was very thick, it formed, 
when J visited the cave, a continuous bridge 
over the mad entirely across from one side to 
the other. In the outer portion of the cave 
there was originally a mass of this kind, which 
had been accumulated so high as to obstruct 
the passage, so that a man could not enter till 
it had been dug away.—pp. 10 and 11. 


A number of bones belonging to 
different animals have been discover- 
ed dispersed through this cave. These 
bones are most of them in a high state 
of preservation, the loam and stalag- 
mite effectually preserving them from 
the access of atmospheric air, and 
thus preventing decomposition. 

The bones discovered in the cave 
at Kirkdale are referrible to 23 species 
of animals, viz.— 


water has obtained admission: such deposits 
are termed STALACTITES. 
, But if the percolation of the water contain- 
ing the calcareous particles should be too ra 
to allow time for the formation of stalactites, 
the earthy matter is then deposited from the 
water, after it has fallen from the roof apon 
the floor of the cavern; the deposition under 
these circumstances is named STALAGMITE. 
Breccta is the name applied to broken 
fragments of bone or stone reunited into a 
solid mass by a stony cement.—This explana- 
tion of these terms is necessary for those not 


6 Carnivora—Hyena, tiger, bear, 
wolf, fox, and weasel. 

4 Pachydermata—Elephant, rhinoce- 
ros, hippopotamus, andhorse. . 

4 Ruminantia—Ox, and three species 
of deer. 

4 Rodentia—Hare, rabbit, water-rat, 
and mouse. 

5 Birds—Raven, pigeon, lark, a 
small species of duck, resem- 
bling the anas sponsor, or sum- 
mer duck; and a bird* not as- 
certained, being about the size 


— ofa thrush. 


23 Total. 

The bones found in these caverns 
are never mineralized, but are merely 
in the state of grave bones, more or 
less decayed or incrusted by stalag- 
mite ; having no other connexion with 
the rocks themselves, than that arising 
from the accident of having been lodg- 
ed in their cavities, at periods long 
subsequent to the formation and con- 
solidation of the strata in which these 
cavities occur. 

The workmen who first discovered 
these bones at Kirkdale supposed 
them to have belonged to cattle that 
died of a murrain in this district some 
few years ago, and consequently they 
were for some time ignorantly neglect- 
ed, and carelessly thrown on the-roads 
withthe common limestone. At length 
Mr. Harrison, a2 medicet gentleman, 
residing at Kirby Moorside, noticed 
them, and they have since been sought 
after and collected with an eagerness 
and avidity that bids fair soon to de- 
prive all future naturalists of any op- 
portunity of gratifying their curiosity 
in these researches. 

The state of the bones themselves, 
and the manner of their disposal in 
the cave, as well as the other circum- 
stances developed in this singular 
discovery, appear to us to be of so 
much consequence and importance, as 
to induce us to submit to our readers 
the professor’s account in his own 
words :— 


“The bottom of the cave,” he observes , 
* on first removing the mud, was found to be 
strewed all over like a dog-kennel, from one 
end to the other, with handreds of teeth and 
bones, or rather broken and splintered frag- 
ments of bones, of all the avimals above enu- 
merated ; they were found in the greatest 
quantity near its mouth, simply because its 
area in this part was most capacious ; those of 
the larger animals, elephant, rhinoceros, 


sufficiently versed in 


geology to 
their meaning, 


* Supposed to be a snipe. 
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were found coextensively with all the rest, 
even in the inmost smallest recesses. 
Searcely a single bone has fracture, 
with the exception of the astragalus, and other 
hard and solid bones of the tarsus and carpus 
its, and those of the feet. On some of the 
nes, marks may be traced, which, on apply- 
one to the other, appear exactly to fit the 
‘orm of the canine teeth of the hyzna that oc- 
rinthecave. The hyzna’s bones have been 
roken, and apparently gnawed equally with 
those of the other animals. Heaps of small 
splinters, and highly comminated, yet angular 
fragments of bone, mixed with teeth of all the 
eties of animals above enumerated, lay in 
e bottom of the den, occasionally adhering 
together by stalagmites, and forming, as has 
been before mentioned, an osseous breccia. 
Many insulated fragments also are wholly or 
partially enveloped with stalagmites, both ex- 
ternally and internally. Not one skull is to be 
ound entire; and it is so rare to find a large 
bone of any kind that has not been more or 
less broken, that there is no hope of obtaining 
materials for the construction of a single limb, 
and still less of an entire skeleton. The jaw- 
bones also, even of the hyenas, are broken to 
pieces like the rest; and in the case of all the 
ahimals, the number of teeth and of solid bones 
of the tarsus and carpus is more than twenty 
times as great as could have been supplied by 
the individuals whose other bones we find 
mixed with them.”—pp. 15 to 17. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 


Revitw.— Mental Discipline, or Hints 
on the Cultivation of Intellectual and 
Moral Habits ; ressed to Students 
in Theology, and Young Ministers. 
By Heary Forster Burder, M.A. 
Part the Third. ®vo. pp. 101. 
Westley, Stationers’-court. 


THE preceding parts of this work not 
having fallen into our hands, a com- 

arative estimate of their correspond- 
ing excellencies, we liave no opportu- 
nity of making ; but giving the author 
credit, from what lies before us, for 
what we have not seen, the whole 
eomposition does honour both to his 
head and his heart. His mind ap- 
pears sufliciently expanded to take a 
comprehensive survey of the ministe- 
rial office, without discarding the af- 
fections from the portion they have to 
petfarw in the discharge of its various 
duties.. Neither outward decorum, 
nor unremitting activity, Mr. Burder 
contends, is sufficient to constitute 
the pastoral character. He directs 
the candidate for holy orders, to ex- 
amine his motives with the most rigid 
sorutiny, and assures him that per- 
sonal religion will admit of no : ubsti- 
tate. The following extract, which is 


the first section in his book, will shew 
that he knows where to begin, and 

like a wise builder, how to lay a good 
foundation :— 


Let it be impressed upon your mind, with 
all the force and all the authority of an incon- 
trovertible axiom, that unless yoo are, in the 
sight of God, a Christian, you are destitute of 
the primary and essential qualification for the 
office of a Christian Minister. Remember, 
that personal religion has its commencement 
in the renovation of the mind and heart by the 
ne of the Spirit of God; and forget not 

rom whose lips — the declaration— 
‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot sée 
the kingdom of God.’ Under the influence 
of this spirit-stirring assertion, let conscience 
be summoned deliberately to reply to such 
inquiries as these :—Is not my assumption of 
the ministerial character a solemn oad public 
rofession of being a Christian, and of believ- 
ng myself to be a Christian? Can I then 
make this decided profession, before the church 
and before the wo.ld, without any danger of 
hypocrisy? Have I reason, on the strictest 
scrutiny into my own heart, to believe that I 
really am that which, virtually at least, I pro- 
fess myself tobe? Were I to enter on the 
sacred office, destitute of real religion, should 
I not find its spiritual duties irksome, and its 
responsibility te*rific? And should I not be 
bringing myself onder an accumulation of 
guilt, from the distant idea of which, I may 
well shrink with dismay ? 

“If inquiries such as these can receive a 
satisfactory reply, let it still be an object: of 
deep and perpetual solicitade, to make pro- 
gress in personal religion. Never let personal 
religion be merged in that which is profs 
Let not the feelings and the habits of the Mi 
nister induce remissness with regard to 
feelings and the habits of the Christian. Re- 
member that in your individual, as well as in 
your pastoral hasuinee, you must he 
appear before the throne of judgment; and 
forget not in your individual,as well as in your 
pastoral capacity, habitually to appear before 
the throne of grace. Be assured, also, thata 
due concern for the salvation and prosperity of 
your own soul, will be the best preparative for 
successful efforts the salvation and 
prosperity of the souls of others.”—pp.9 toll. 


The sections which fill this little 
volume are thirty in number, and cor- 
respond in importance and perspi- 
cuity with that already given. They 
all contain some pointed advice te 
such as are about to engage in the 
ministry, by what name soever they 
may be distinguished, without de- 
scending to those sectarian peculiari- 
ties with which too many works of 
fair profession are disgraced. The 
lessons, indeed, which the author in- 
culcates, take their stand on a ground 
too elevated for the culture of dog- 
mas, and in proportion as his admoni- 
tions are adopted, they will be cither 
lost in the distance, or seen behind 
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more awful truths, attempting to hide 
their diminished heads. 

The sections in this volume being 
short and sententious, and each bear- 
ing an appropriate title, the reader 
may make such selections as suit his 
case, and, with little trouble, commit 
them to memory, where they may, as 
faithful monitors, be stored up for 
use. To the strict examination which 
the author has instituted, few, very 
few, it is to be feared, can wholly 
plead “not guilty."—We not only 
wish this work an extensive sale, but 
that its pages may be read with deep 
attention, and its salutary recom- 
mendations reduced to practice. 


Review.—Negro Emancipation moral- 
ly and practically Considered ; in which 
the Justice, Policy, and Expediency of 
the Measure are impartially stated, 
and candidly examined. With a Cri- 
tique on the Petition of the West In- 
dia Planters to the King. To which 
is added A Posteript. p. 3. Lon- 
don. Simphin & Marshall, Station- 
ers’ Hall Court, Ludgate-street. 1824. 


Tue subject of Negro slavery is at all 
times important, but, on the present 
occasion, it becomes doubly interest- 
ing, from the legislative discussion 
which at this moment occupies the 
attention of the public. It is well 
known that our columns have ever 
been open to advocate the cause of 
suffering humanity ; and our readers 
will recollect, that the miserable vic- 
tims of West Indian avarice have 
found a generous and sympathizing 
consideration in» some of our later 
pages. We most ardently wish that 
our advocation were fully sufficient to 
give the requisite impulse and eflicacy 
to the cause. But although the ques- 
tion seems beset with so many diffi- 
culties, and involved in so many in- 
tricacies, we cannot but indulge the 
hope, that the time is not distant 
when slavery will be abolished from 
principles of Christian feeling and 
moral right. 

We know of no one subversion of 
natural right so odious, disgusting, 
and unjust, as that whereby li- 
berty of one human being is sacri- 
ficed, that his personal enslavement 
May be rendered ‘subservient to the 
avarice and aggrandizement of an- 
other. The injustice of such a mea- 
sure, under any circumstances, is suf- 


ficiently obvious: but when we reflect 
upon the means by which these un- 
fortunate creatures have been reduced 
to their present unhappy situation; 
the hardships and miseries: to which 
they were consigned during the trans- 
portation from their own homes to a 
foreign land; and the gross indigni- 
ties and inhuman barbarities which 
they were doomed to experience ; but, 
above all, the humiliating and revolt- 
ing levities, to which, even in the pre- 
sent day, they are exposed and forced 
to submit; we can dly confess that 
we feel our temper so indignant, and 
in such a state of excitement, that wé 
—— but perhaps it will be more pru- 
dent “‘ to drop the curtain, and close 
the picture from our view.” 

The author of the little work now 
under our review, professes “ impar- 
tially to state, and candidly to exa- 
mine, the justice, policy, and expedi- 
ency” of Negro emancipation. These 
form three separate and distinct heads 
of consideration. The first head, jus- 
tice, our author subdivides into two 
parts :— 

“The freedom,” he observes, “of the 
slaves, in our colonies in the West Indies, is 
opposed upon two grounds: namely—first, 
justice; second, policy or expediency. Let 
each of these grounds be fairly and impartially 
examined. 

“ The first, justice, may be subdivided into 
two heads of consideration— 

«“ (a) Justice to the Planter— 
(b) Justice to the Negro. 

« If justice,” he continues, “ be a princi 
at all, it mast equally regard the claims of 
contending parties; and the planter cannot 
demand, upon any principle either of equity 
or justice, a fair and impartial consideration of 
his claims, if he deny a similar right to his 
slave. Having therefore established it, as a 
principle, that justice comprehends two views 
of the question, viz. the right of the planter to 
the service, and the obligation of the slave to 
serve, we shall endeavour, impartially and 
candidly, to examine these two considerations, 
and, to the utmost of oar ability, to dtaw a 
fair and equitable conclasion.”"—pp. 4 & 5. 


The author, after stating that the 
planters or slave owners affirm, that 
the government having by compacts 
and agreements encouraged them to 
obtain slaves for the cultivation of 
the West Indies; and as this encou- 
ragement was given not with a view 
to benefit the planters, but to secure 
to Great Britain the advantages to be 
derived from these western islands 
as colonics; they therefore deprecate 
as unjust, illegal, and unconstitutional, 
any attempt, on the part of the go- 
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vernment, to injure, or deprive them 
of, their property. . The following ar- 
gument which the author opposes to 
these objections is both powerful and 
energetic 


«« Here a right is evidently assumed, which, 
in this enlightened age, and in this land of 
liberty, will hardly be conceded to any govern- 
mert, however honest or however powerful— 
not even to the Holy Alliance itself—the en- 
slavement and moral degradation of a people. 
Civil law can never be opposed to nataral law ; 
nor can civil restrictions do away with nataral 
rights. Societies have been formed, and laws 
have been instituted, to insure protection to 
mankind—not to effect their subjugation: to 
secure to them the natural privileges, insepa- 
rable from their birth-right freedom of thought 
and liberty of action, as far as they may. be 
consistent with the general good and safety of 
all; not to operate their abasement from so- 
ciety, and to level them with the brute. 

‘“It is unnecessary to quote Grotius or Puf- 
fendorf, Lord Verulam or Burlamaqui,in sup- 
port of these principles. These propositions 
are admitted without the assistance of reason- 
ing. The same observations which Mr. Locke 
applies to that species of knowledge, which he 
terms ‘ intuitive,’ may be ny to the prin- 
ciples just now stated. ‘There is a part of 
our knowledge,’ he says, ‘ which we may call 
intuitive: in this, the mind is at no pains in 
proving or examining; but perceives the truth, 
as the eye does light, only by being directed 
towards it; and this kind of knowledge is the 
clearest and most certain that human frailty is 
capable of. This part of knowledge is irre- 
sistible, and, like bright sunshine, forces itself 
immediately to be perceived as soon as ever 
the mind turns its view that way.’* . 

“‘ The right of a prince to govern bis sub- 
jects, is obtained and held by the universal 
consent of the subjects themselves, for the 
protection and preservation of their society ; 
and to insure to them those privileges, which 
wise and well-digested laws are calculated to 
confer. It is | acknowledged, that 
the right to govern, and the obligation to obey, 
arise merely from a solemn compact ;—a com- 
pact, in which the prince swears to preserve 
the constitution, and the subject promises with 
eqaal solemnization, so long as the compact is 
regarded, allegiance. 

** Now, in examining the right of the plant- 
er, where can we find a vestige—or even the 
slightest trace—of this solemn kind of agree- 
ment? By what right does he assume such 
imperious dominion over his fellow-men? He 
cannot presume to assert, that it has been con- 
ceded by the miserable victims themselves: 
he cannot say that the government have granted 
it to him; for the government cannot confer a 
right that it evidently does not itself possess.t 
It cannot be asserted, that this right has been 

rcbased ; unless, indeed, the encouraging, 
y money, the most unfeeling and obdurate 


_ * Locke’s Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, lib. iii. chap. ii. 

t The author remarks io a note, “‘ The abuse 
of physical ner cannot be dignified with the 
name of right.” 


description of pirates, in the basest and most 
inhaman of traflics, be deemed a fair and le 
purchase. By purchase, is to be understood, 
the surrender of value for an adequate compen- 
sation. Has the siave surrendered his liberty? 
has he, willingly, submitted his carcass to 
merciless lash of the impassioned and furious 
overseer? or—if effrontery sufficient for such 
an assertion can be found—what compensation 
has the unfortanate victim received ? 

‘* It is unnecessary to pursue the question 
of right, on the part of the master of slaves, to 
a greater length. To every unprejudiced 
mind, the claim must appear perfectly ground- 
less. The master cannot establish, upon any 
principle of equity or justice, the slightest 
pretension to the labour even, much less to 
the liberty, of the slave. An abuse of physi- 
cal power, has placed and retained, during a 
succession of ages, the unfortunate slave in 
that abject state of human demoralization,— 
in that barbarous state of ignorance and sloth, 
which have rendered bim unfit for an imme- 
diate elevation to his natural rank in society. 
The work that our forefathers have began, shall 
we perpetuate? Let the veil be drawn over 
those times of darkness and ignorance. Let 
the planters, themselves, drop the curtain apon 
sach scenes of barbarity; let the drama termi- 
nate, and let the masters and owners of slaves 
endeavour to atone for the evils and miseries 
which they and their predecessors have en- 
tailed upon the unfortunate wretches, whose 
cases are now under consideration, by coming 
forward, and by assisting in ameliorating the 
condition of the unhappy negro.” —pp. 5 to9. 

With regard to the “ obligation, on 
the slave, to serve,” we agree with 
the author, that the question requires 
no consideration. The right of the 
planter to the service of the slave 
being confuted, ¢ consequentia, the 
second proposition “ the obligation 
on the slave to serve” is also refuted. 

For the Critique on the Petition of 
the Planters to the King, we must refer 
our readers to the pamphlet itself, 
and we avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity of assuring them that they will 
be both amused and instructed. 

With respect to the “ Policy of 
Emancipation,” the author’s argu- 
ments are extremely forcible. He 
observes,— 

“The British nation, by the most solemn 
and binding ordinance—the act of the legisla- 
ture—has denounced the slave-trade one 
the blackest crimes against society. Is it con- 
sistent with sound policy, or the true interest 
of the state, to perpetuate on 800,000 of ita 
population, and their posterity, a state of de- 
gradation, to which the attempt to reduce any 
more of.the African popaiation, bas been, by 
the onanimous decree of the legislatare, de- 
clared a FELONY? The physical strength of 
the popalation, is the } ee ower of the 
state. The affection of the people, is the poli- 
tical force of the government. Whataffection 


or harmony can subsist between the slave and 
the tyrant? , 
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“The slave population of the West India 
colonies, comprises the physical force of the 
colonies. The physical force is highly dissa- 
tisied with its condition. What assistance 
can the government, under such a constitution 
of things, expect from sach a coantry, in the 
time of need? What kind of support, under 
such circumstances, can be anticipated, in the 
moments of hostile invasion? These are ques- 
tions of peculiar delicacy, but we desist from 
the inquiry, fully impressed with the impro- 
priety of too critical an examination.”—pp. 19 
and 20. 


As the law of Great Britain now 
stands with regard to slavery, there 
is a great temptation held out to the 
slave to escape from the chains of his 
master. Such an anomaly is hardly 
reconcileable with sound policy— 
civil or moral. This circumstance 
has not escaped either the acumen or 
penetration of our author, and we 
gladly avail ourselves of the opportu- 
nity of presenting our readers with 
the following specimen of his caustic 
reasoning upon the subject :— 


“« By the law of Great Britain, if a slave can 
effect his escape and his arrival in England, 
he is, ‘ ipso facto,’ free. And any slave, no 
matter from what clime—‘ whether an Indian 
oran African sun hath burned upon bim, the 
moment he treads on British ground, he be- 
comes redeemed, regenerate, and disenthrall- 
ed.’ —Bat if the master should discover his 
intentions,—should he anticipate and prevent 
his availing himself of the gracious boon— 
what horrors, what miseries, what punish- 
ments await him! With what system of 
ethics can we reconcile the holding out so 
great a temptation to crime, and sanctioning 
the punishment, not for the commission, but 

use the culprit has failed to consummate 
his guilt? Such an anomaly is inconsistent 
with every principle of moral government. In 
our own land we hold out no temptation to the 
criminal. The intention to commit a crime, 
is, in the eyes of the law, not only always 
highly reprebensible, but frequently even pa- 
nisbable ; and if the intention be satisfactorily 
proved, the individaal is placed’ under re- 
straints, presumed sufficient to deter from the 
actual perpetration. Bat to the slave, the law 
of Great Britain says,‘ Try to eseape—elude 
the vigilance of your master; and contrive to 
effect your importation into this country, and 
on that very moment you are free. But if in 
your endeavonr to escape, you should fail in 
accomplishing your purpose, and should not 
fully and perfectly succeed in defrauding your 
owner, we resign you to your fate—we yield 
you up to the vindictive vengeance of your 
incensed and highly-irritated masier; because 

‘ou have failed to prove yourself capable of 

t consummate villany, which alone can 
Tender you deserving of our protection!’ ”— 
Pp- 20 and 21. 


There can be no question that the 
author of this essay, (for it is an an- 
onymous publication,) is a man of 


considerable knowledge, both classi- 
cal and philosophical. His classical 
attainments are manifested in apt and 
appropriate quotations, most judici- 
ously introduced, from some of the 
best and most elegant classic authors ; 
while the work itself presents us'with 
a tissue of philosophical and moral 
reasoning, which fully exhibits a su- 
perior mastery in ethics. We there- 
fore feel no hesitation in recommend- 
ing the perusal of this little work to 
our readers. 

We need scarcely at this time de- 
clare our most decided conviction, 
not only of the propriety but of the 
absolute necessity of ameliorating the 
condition of the negroes, with a view 
to their ultimate emancipation. This 
is, however, a measure, which, from 
the sordid and interested motives of 
many, whose property would appa- 
rently be considerably injured,— 
though we sincerely believe such ap- 
prehensions are more speculative than 
solid, more theoretical than real,—is 
attended with much difficulty. How- 
ever, we must live in hope; and the 
more difficult the attainment of the 
object seems, the greater must be the 
exertions of the negroes’ friends to 
accomplish their purpose. We hope 
to see the time when there will not be 
a single negro slave to reproach us 
with his fallen and humiliating condi- 
tion. Let the public press exhort the 
British public to the true exercise of 
their peculiar spirit of benevolence 
and justice,—and as an humble mem- 
ber of that press, we feel no hesita- 
tion, in this spirit, to avail ourselves 
of the last paragraph of our author’s 
work 


“ The British public have one great and pa- 
ramount daty to perform, in regard to this im- 
portant question. Let them counter-petition* 
their gracious sovereign, who will not com- 
promise every feeling of humanity, for mere 
preconceived motives of interest. Be steady 
—be firm—be urgent: but, above all, be in- 
cessant in your supplications to the legislature 
of your country, on behalf of the wretched 
negroes. These are the means by which your 
purpose, though deferred, will be finally ac- 
complished. Justice, Policy, Equity, Reli- 

ion, and Piety—all demand the sacrifice. 

at, ‘for the unfortanate victims themselves, 
while as yet balancing on the pivot of their 
destiny, surely for them your hearts will not 
be COLD, nor will your tongues be WoRD- 
LESS.’ ” 


* In allusion to the Petition of the West 
India Planters, &c. to the King.—Rev, 3 
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Review.—* Hone’s New Pamphlet.” 
Aspersions Answered. An Explana- 
tory Statement, addressed to the Pub- 
lic at large, and to every Reader of 
the Quarterly in particular. By 
William Hone. pp. 68. London. 
Printed for William Hone, 46, Lud- 
gate-hill, 182A, 


Mr. Honv’s first literary efforts being 
of a political and satirical nature, were 
attended with considerable success. 
Those, however, which led to the occur- 
rences at Guildhall on the 18th Decem- 
ber, 1817, and in which he successfully 
performed so conspicuous a part, 
were nevertheless followed by conse- 
uences, which our author has since 
scovered to be in no trifling degree 
embarrassing. Since his celebrated 
Parody on St, Athanasius’ Creed, the 
name of “ Hone” has been associated 
in public opinion with infidelity ; and 
the Apocrypbal New Testament, which 
was afterwards published, rather con- 
firmed than confuted the propriety of 
the association. 
: When the “ New Pamphlet” was 
announced in the public papers, we, 
as well as most others, anticipated 
something political at least; but in 
this we were disappointed: and we 
ean assure our readers that it con- 
tains nothing either political or di- 
rectly immoral. Mr, Hone’s reputa- 
tion has indeed suffered from the sus- 
pected tendency of his writings; and, 
though his own pecuniary prospects 
have rather brightened under the load 
—still a directly contrary influence 
has been exerted upon those of the 
more distant branches of his family. 
Mr. Wm. Hone has a brother who 
enjoyed the advantages of consider- 
able reputation, and of an adequate 
practice as a barrister, from whence 
he derived a competency for the sup- 
port of his family, if not in elegance 
and splendour, at least in comfort and 
independence. The sins of the father, 
Wm. Hone,) however, instead of be- 
ing visited upon his own children,— 
pressed fatally only upon the brother, 
and his unfortunate family. The cli- 
ents of the barrister began to distrust 
the integrity of the brother to the pa- 
rodist: the consequence was, t 
elient after client gradually witudrew 
their cases from the professional at- 
tention of Mr. Hone; no new clients 
supplied the place of the old; and in 
a short time he found himself deprived 


of every brief. Under these afflicting 
circumstances, being reduced to the 
utmost extremities, he was obliged 
to determine on finally quitting his 
native land, and endeavouring to re- 
establish, in a foreign clime, that cre- 
dit and respectability which he ap- 
pears to have lost at home, though 
without the least obvious error in his 
own conduct. We may collect the 
extremities to which Mr. Wm. Hone’s 

ublic character has reduced his un- 
ortunate brother, from a paragraph 
in a letter, dated “* Lincoln’s Inn, 18th 
August, 1823,” circulated through the 
members of the legal profession, and 
with a copy of which Mr. Hone’s 
pamphlet opens :— 

“« « All this weight of misfortane has been 
as unmerited as distressing. So far is Mr. 
Hone from adopting his brother’s religious or 
opinions, that he abandoned 

is society, after having repeatedly made the 
most affectionate and earnest, though unavail- 
ing, protests against his proceedings. They 
are the children of a religious and virtuous fa- 
ther, to whose principles and maxims of con- 
duct are to be ascribed the resignation and for- 
titude with which Mr. Hone bas borne the 
heavy calamity under which he has been sual- 
fering.’ ”’ 

rtanity,’ continues the letter, 
‘bas been found for enabling Mr. Hone to 
EMIGRATE! to one of the colonies, with a fair 

pect of maintaining himself and family by 

profession. 
*** The difficulty of bis availing himself of 
this escape from want, consists in his inabilit 
to purchase the necessary outfit for him 
and family, and to defray the expenses of the 
voyage. On the most moderate estimate, 
seven or eight hugdred pounds will be required 
for this purpose. In the hope of raising this 
sum, several gentlemen at the bar have opened 
a subscription ; and Messrs. Hoares, in Fleet- 
street, will receive any money which may be 
collected. If you should feel disposed to as- 
sist in this object, you will perhaps have the 
goodness to contribute as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, as it is of the utmost importance 
Mr. Hone should not Jose the opportanity of 
sailing in the present autumn.’ ” 

Here then we sce the consequences 
of an ayowal of sentiments, which the 
public conceive to have a direct ten- 
dency to subvert religion and mora- 
lity. Greedy of novelty, and anxious 
to acquaint ourselyes with the singu- 
lar views and notions of our neigh- 
bours, we do not hesitate to subject 
ourselves to the pernicious effects, 
which an intimate acquaintance with 
the reasoning and arguments they ad- 
duce in defence of them, are calcu- 
lated to exert upon our own prineiples: 
and while we visit the full measure 
and weight of our abhorrence, upon 
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the innocent, but unfortunate rela- 
tives, we do not reflect, that by pur- 
chasing the offensive works, we are 
but supporting outrage, and encou- 
raging defection from the principles 
of the gospel. 

The Apocryphal New Testament, 
has been severely criticized by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review ; and 
Mr. Hone now attempts to criticize 
the reviewer, and, in his turn, to ex- 
pose him to the shafts of satirical 
controversy. 

With the merits of the Apocryphal 
Testament, we feel no disposition 
whatever to meddle: we abandon the 
work entirely to its fate; and for the 
controversy, we shall leave Mr. Hone 
where we found him. All that we 
feel inclined to interfere with is, the 
cause of religion, which, we trust, we 
ever shall be ready to defend. 

In alluding to these works, and this 
controversy, we feel convinced, that 
we are doing something for the good 
cause, by calling the attention of our 
readers to the peculiar situation in 
which Mr. Hone’s writings have 
placed both himself and his brother ; 
the one suffering from the weight of 
a degraded reputation, the other 
labouring under a load of accumu- 
lated distress, which, however, he has 
the pleasing consolation to reflect, 
originated through no fault or error 
whatever of his own. 

Mr. Hone professes himself to be a 
Christian, and even defends the moral 
and religious integrity of his works. 
On the first question, the public have 
already decided ; and with regard to 
the second proposition, we can only 
say, that the general conclusion is 
not in his favour. 

However, the publication in ques- 
tion, the “ New Pamphlet,” is quite 
sufficient to prove, that if Mr. H. be 
not a Christian, he is either ashamed 
or afraid to avow his real sentiments ; 
and under such circumstances, he 
must acquire for himself a much more 
despicable character—that of a sordid. 
mercenary hypocrite, without either 
firmness or courage sufficient to avow 
or defend his real creed. Ina word, 
Mr. H. does not seem to suffer so 
much from the loss of reputation, 
which his character has sustained, as 
to be borne down by the oppressive 
and insupportable weight of public 
opinion, which his writings have pro- 


Review. — Dissenting isters of 
Births, Marriages, pa 
examined as Evidence. By a Bar- 


rister. p.60. London. or, 44, 
Newgate-street. 1823. 


Tuis is a sensible, well-written pam- 
phlet, in which the author displays 
much legal knowledge, a liberal mind, 
and a conciliating disposition. He 
examines the subject of his investiga- 
tion with great acuteness, explore 
the foundation on which the question 
rests, and clearly demonstrates, that 
the whole body of Protestant Dissen- 
ters, by what local appellations 
soever they may be distinguished, 
are deeply interested in its issues. 
The questions which he proposes 
for discussion, he thus states, ‘* First, 
whether the Courts have, upon: the 
general rules of evidence, rightl 
decided on Dissenting Registers; 
secondly, what are the proper steps 
for Dissenters to take, in order to 
give to their Registers the highest 
degree of credit they are capable of.’ 
After examining the first of these ques- 
tions in a variety of forms, quoting 
cases, and comparing it with numerous 
acts of Parliament, his opinion is 
decidedly negative. 
“ The Dissenters,” he says, “ cannot trust 
any longer to Dr. Williams’ Register, as their 
storehouse of evidence regarding the births of 
their children. They have been trusting toa 
broken reed, and it is time for them to look 
to the they are 
to sterity, of a propert; e 


To remedy existing evils, the au- 
thor concludes his pamphlet with 
many pointed recommendations to 
Dissenters, from which we select the 
following:— 


“In the first 1 ym it is important that their 
ractice should be marked by regularity. 
arents, who adopt infant baptism, shou 

take care to have the ceremony performed in 

a reasonable time after the birth of the child. 

The fittest person to ara it is, doubt- 

lessly, the minister of the congregation to 
which they belong. If another person perform 

it, that circumstance should be entered in ‘the 
register by him as his act, and it should be 
noted as performed for the regalar minister,t 
who was absent from home, or at the request 
of parents, or whatever other cause migh. 

have induced the selection.—pp. 39. 
“The Registrars of all the denominations 
would do wisely to adopt, as near as may be, 
the same form of entry. Uniformity is a 
strong recommendation of all documents. It 
saves the time of the court, and does not 


cured for him. 
No. 64.—Vo VI. 


oblige it to look into questionable principles, . 
2B 
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It brings with it an unsaspicious face, and it is 
trusted as an old acquaintance. But on the 
other hand, the want of semblance sets in- 
quiry at .work; ‘suspicions are raised ; flaws 
are ty ed discovered ; and the rejection 
of the document is the consequence. Co 
tions should not’be made by means of erasures, 
bat by passing the pen through the word to be 
corrected, and placing any other word, to be 
‘substitated, over.”—pp. 41. 
“ The mode of preserving their Registers 
‘ought not to be neglected. Place and circu-1- 
be ed in this particular, 
without affecting the validity of the instra- 
ment. It would be absurd to give to a book, 
containing divers entries, in different hands 
“writing, shifting its place of deposit from one 
‘person's hands to another, now in the right 
custody, then in the wrong, as high a degree 
of credit as another, which was deposited in a 
‘usual place with care, and in the custody of a 
usual person of character, The case of the 
Berkeley peerage affords a practical illustra- 
Aion of this subject. The vestry of the meet- 
dng-house, the care of the minister, is 
most natural depository, or in a box at the 
minister's house, to be appropriated to the 
be oar of keeping such writings. The Re- 
. -oflice of the Quakers, at Devonsbire- 
‘house, affords only another proof, that they are 
endowed with more foresight than most other 


Dissenters. 

_ Mach might be done to establish a uniform 

Fewer if the different public bodies, taking 
a 


denominations, 
owhether they with authority or not, 
would recommend a plan for general adop- 
tion. If they cannot accomplish all they 
would, still some progress would be made; 
‘and whatever tends to raise the documents of 
‘Dissenters even a trifle ‘higher in the scale of 
evidence, is a positive advantage. Every 
arrangement, however insignificant, that esta- 
Alishes uniformity, or regularity, is a degree 
in the at scale, and onght not to be 
neglected; and if they cannot ‘produce testi- 
mony, as unexceptionable as that of their 
More favoured brethren, they may at least 
-Saueceed in se ary evidence not 
far inferior, and not leave their titles to real 
property so open to the objections of the 
they are at present; or, what 
worse, eir roperty, to the 
mercy of clerks in dies. 
. “ Bot the surest way to establish a ani- 


b ity and regularity of practice would be by 


an application to Parliament. The general 
‘interests of the body would, I hope, ensure a 
co-Operation; and though some subordinate 
onl party interests might conflict, I am per- 
j ed that good sense would prevail, and 
that needless objections would fall to the 
-ground. The great object in the first place 
wonld be, to secare regularity in keeping 
registers. ‘The next would be the establish- 
ment of uniformity in keeping them. Dis- 

ministers ought to be made responsible 
to the law for the due discharge of the secular 


.daty that devolves on them, s: well as the 
clergy of the establishment. if one of the 
‘Iatter should neglect to fulfil his duty in keep- 
-ing the register:regularly, and omit to 


the proper returns, he is guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and may be procceded against at the 


sessions or assizes by indictment, or is liable 
to ecclesiastical censures. Such an inter- 
ference could never fairly be regarded by the 
Dissenters as an infringement apon the rights 
of conscience, or of the privileges they already 
enjoy. It wouid be a mere secular regula- 
tion, unconnected with religious doctrine or 
discipline, and which would confirm to them 
the rights already established in their fa- 
vour. 

“On all such occasions, I think it is im- 
— to ask for more than public opinion 

conceded beforehand. That which is built 
upon this rock, stands oy an immoveable 
foundation. It is impossible for any govern- 
ment to accommodate the social regulations to 
all the diversities of opinion into which the 
restless inquisitiveness of man will be roam- 
ing, and the worth of most opinions is to be 
tried in the alembic of the politician by their 
atility to society. The Dissenters are risen to 
be a powerful and respectable class in the 
state. The public voice is completely with 
them ;.and, I apprehend, -no sound legislator 
will venture to overlook their essential in- 
terests, in those cases where they ask no more 
than bas been already granted to them by 
hte opinion. To refuse in such cases, 
is the folly of holding by the shadow instead of 
the substance.”-—pp. 44 to 48. 

“‘ Nevertheless, if no legislative assistance 
should be obtained, I hope and trust the Dis- 
senters will not lose sight of so important an 
interest as is involved in the sabject under 
discussion. After all, the remedy is in their 
own‘hands; and what Parliament can do for 
them is nothing, as compared with what they 
can do for themselves, Let them only feel 
the importance of a punctual attention to order 
and regularity ; let not their ministers, 


‘because they have not a host of births and 


barials to enter, imagine for a moment, that 
the little they have to do may be done ill. 
Those who excite jealousies, though they be 
unfounded, have the more reason to be:parti- 
cular in their conduct. Let the Dissenters 
only act justly towards themselves, and then 
justice will not be denied them by others.”— 


(pp- 49 and 50. 


We consider the contents of this 
pamphlet, to be of the utmost impor- 
tance to the whole body of Protestant 
Dissenters, including both the Qua- 
kers and the Wesleyan Methodists. 
The individuals which compose the 


-mass of the dissenting body, give to 


each. other a delusive sanction, by the 
general conduct which they pursue. 
They appear satisfied with the validity 
of ‘their records, without once con- 
sidering that the ground of their 
security has rarely been ‘brought to 


‘any legaltest. In doing this, they are 


encouraged by persons, on whom they 
place, in this respect, an unmerited 
reliance, without suspecting that they 
are treading on a deceitful surface, 
concealing a mine that is ready 
explode. 
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in this subject :— 


CLIMBING BOYS, 


WE have long been impressed with a 
consideration of the misery and de- 

dation of the children employed 
in sweeping chimneys, and of the 
necessity of some legislative enact- 
ment, which might lessen, if not re- 
move, the evil; we are glad, there- 
fore, to announce, that a volume in 
prose and verse, to be entitled “‘ The 
Climbing-Boy’s Album,” is now in 
the press, in which the evils and con- 
sequences of this horrible and flagi- 
tious practice are depicted, and the 
expedience and possibility of its dis- 
continuance asserted. We are es- 
pecially gratified to know, that this 
work is issued under the auspices, and 
partly from the pen, of Montgomery, 
who is not less known and beloved 
for the devotion of his time and ta- 
lents to the service of benevolence, 
than he is distinguished for his excel- 
lency asapoet, The poetical depart- 
ment of this volume will consist of 
contributions from eminent and popu- 
lar writers, whose pens have been 
exercised in aid of this benevolent 
design, at the instance of Mr. Mont- 
gomery; and we hope the volume 
will shew, that persons of distinction 
in literature, have not neglected this 
opportunity of reflecting additional 
lustre on their names, by connecting 
them with this cause of humanity. 
We have before us one of the Circu- 
lars addressed to the distinguished 
writers of the country on this subject, 
which we have great pleasure in being 
permitted to lay before our readers, 
as now fully detailing the motives and 
the intentions of the persons interested 


(Circular. ) 


“Sir,—For nearly twenty years 
past, a few persons have been asso- 
ciated here, to improve the condition 
of climbing boys, and eventually ob- 
viate the necessity of employing such 
to sweep chimneys. This evil is so 
familiarized, that few people are 
aware of its horrible atrocity. We who 
have watched all its details, during 
so long a period, are convinced, that 
the practice ought not to be tolerated 
at all in a Christian country, and that 
if the cruelty, which is unavoidable 
in seasoning tender infants for this 
most repulsive of occupations, were 


them for the same office, the } 

ture would promptly forbid it. 

‘One of my friends, in this small 
company, conceives that a i 
tion, consisting of poetical contribu- 
tions, by some of the most distin- 
guished writers of the day, appealing 
to the compassion of all classes of 
people, in behalf of these poor crea- 
tures, would fix that.attention to the 
subject, which our feeble efforts have 
repeatedly obtained, but were anable 
to keep, though we have twice, by 
our almost unaided exertions, roused 
the legislature so effectually, as to 
carry the measure through the House 
of Commons, for the immediate relief 
of the sufferers, and the gradual aboli- 
tion of this home slave-trade in little 
children. 

“Why we failed in the House of 
Lords, it is for those to answer who 
foiled us there. 

“‘May I then, in the name of my 
friends, intreat your aid to this hum- 
ble cause. Were you to see all the 
climbing boys in the kingdom, (and 
climbing girls too, for we have known 
parents who employed their own 
daughters in this hideous way,) as- 
sembled in one place, you would meet 
a spectacle of deformed, degraded, 
and depraved humanity, in its ve 
age of innocence, (pardon the phrase, 
which would so affect your heart, 

we should be sure of your hand. 

“But I will not believe, that the 
visible representation of the actual 
misery can be necessary to interest 
you ;—think what that would be, and 
do what you please for us.—Any com- 
position of the kind alluded to, long 
or short, or otherwiee, 
your. pen, will be most acceptable to 
my friends, and I will thankfully 
accept it as a personal obligation, 
though I should not of myself have 
presumed to solicit such a favour. 

“This letter, though circular, will 
be addressed to none but writers 
of rank in literature; the number of 
whom is happily so considerable, that 
I trust you will not deem it less 
worthy of your individual notice, 
because the same form of request is 
preferred to others. 

“ ¥ am desired to add, that an able 
artist is engaged to Frevare designs 
for the illustration of such pieces as 
may afford particular subjects. 

“Should you kindly comply with 
my request, it is very desirable that 


inflicted on brute animals, to qualify 
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your contribution should be furnished 
as early as convenient. 
“ T am, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient and humble servant. 
; “J. MonTGOMERY.” 


“ Sheffield, January 1, 1824.” 
INFIDELITY—A TALE, 
“ Cat off e’en in the blossom of my sins,— 
No reck’ning made, but sent to my account, 
With all my imperfections on my head ; 


Oh, horrible! oh, horrible! most horrible!” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


In the town in which I first inhaled 
the vital air, and which I have ever 
since considered as my home, there 
resided a gentleman of the name of 

‘ampton, universally respected for 
the generosity of his disposition, the 
integrity of his conduct, and the con- 
sistency of his life. But more than 
this ; he was possessed of that divine 
feast, in comparison of which, the 

ighest attainments in human science, 
and the most exalted intellectual en- 
dowments, are “less than nothing,and 
vanity.” < 

Nor was Mrs. B. destitute of this 
“one thing needful,” but daily evin- 
ced, that she knew something more 
than the form of religion, by produc- 
ing those “ fruits of righteousness, 
which are by Jesus Christ, to the 
glory and the praise of Gop.” 

‘Their family consisted of a son and 
a daughter, the latter of whomwas the 
oldest by three years. With George 
Brampton I had ever lived in habits 
of the closest intimacy ; and situated 
in the same school,—engaged in the 
same pursuits,—and sharers of the 
same amusements,—we early con- 
tracted that friendship for each other, 
which only the devastating arm of 
death snapped asunder. His man- 
ners were endearing, and his disposi- 
tion was amiable; more than this 
cannot be ascribed to him, for he 
early manifested a vacillating cha- 
racter of mind, that seemed likely to 
endanger his future peace, when, 
emancipated from the trammels of 
youth, he should engage in the pur- 
suits, the business, and the society 
of a world, that ever assails us on our 
weakest side, and snatches at every 
characteristic frailty to hurry us to 
our ruin. 

The earlier parts of his life were 
passed in that routine of pursuits, 
sorrows, and engagements, through 


which every school-boy has to pass, 
and must consequently be destitute of 
any thing entertaining or instructive, 
As, however, that period of life was 
approaching, when we are called to 
make choice of a profession, in which 
we are afterwards to figure on the 
stage of human existence; his mind 
was evidently biassed in favour of the 
army. For a considerable time his 
father refused his consent to the 
choice; but seeing that his efforts 
were unavailing, he at length pur- 
chased him a commission, when ar- 
rived at a sufficient age to receive it. . 
The period was now come, when he 
was called to exchange the calm and 
peaceful enjoyments of his parental 
home, for the bustle, the hardships, 
and the temptations of a military life. 
The last evening previous to his set- 
ting out to join the regiment, I called 
to take my leave of him. The big 
tear started in our eyes, as many a 
grateful recollection flashed across 
our minds, and we again recalled 
to our remembrance the careless 
pleasures of our dawning lives. 
“Well, my dear George,” said I, 
“we must part,—the reciprocal en- 
joyments of our youth are fled, and 
the sorrows, the calamities, and vicis- 
situdes of a world of tribulation are 
before us. You will be surrounded 
with many a danger, beset with many 
a trial, and exposed to many a temp- 
tation ; but let those principles which 
from your earliest infancy you have 
imbibed; let that sacred volume, 
whose precepts you have ever been 
taught to obey, and whose truths you 
have ever been accustomed to be- 
lieve, be your safeguard in eve 
danger, your support in every trial, 
and your preservative in every temp- 
tation. Farewell!—may the God 
of your fathers be with you, may his 
grace assist you, his strength support 
you, his wisdom direet you, and his 
blessing rest upon you, for ever and 
ever!” He grasped my hand with 
affectionate fervour, and with a tear- 
ful eye, and a faultering voice, he 
pronounced ‘the last, the parting 
farewell.” 
For some time, the novelty of his 
situation, and the diversity of scenes 
which surrounded him, reconciled 
him to his difficulties, and brightened 
his prospects of the future. All his 
letters home were filled with expres- 
sions. of fancied happiness, and cor- 
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dial approval of the choice he had 
made. But novelty will not last for 
ever; and the blissful anticipations 
that youth had deluded us to form, 
often give place to disappointment 
andregret. Unprincipled companions 
soon bereft him of his early preju- 
dices; the temptations to which he 
was exposed, were, alas! too powerfu 
for the unsettled mind of Brampton 
to resist, and the pleasures, the fol- 
lies, and the amusements of the world, 
engrossed that attention which had 
once been directed to the attainment 
of pleasures that extend beyond the 
limits of this transitory life, and run 
collateral with the interminable dura- 
tions of eternity. 

About two years after his first de- 
parture, he again, for a short time, 
revisited the residence of his youth,— 
but “how changed, alas!” The 
amiable disposition, and engaging 
manners, now held but little dominion 
in their former abode,—the enjoy- 
ments of social life he considered 
dull and insipid,—and “‘ home, sweet 
home,” no longer afforded to him that 
refined delight it never fails to impart 
te every virtuous mind. His regard 
for me, however, continued the same, 
though he evidently disliked the ad- 
monitions, which I thought the voice of 
friendship demanded at my hands. 

Well would it have been, had he 
goneno farther than even this ; but alas! 
when again returned to his regiment, 
he plunged still deeper into that dis- 
sipation and guilt, which had hitherto 
been productive of such baneful ef- 
fects upon his mind; and what was 
infinitely worse than all, he fell a prey 
to the infernal machinations of those, 
who, with a zeal that would be meri- 
torious in a better cause, betray num- 
bers of unwary youths to eternal per- 
dition, and rob them of all substan- 
tial happiness in this life, and in that 
which is to come. 

The breath which had once been 
spent in the exercise of devotion, was 
how employed in oaths and impreca- 
tions,—the tongue which once had 
lisped with reverence and awe the 
venerable name of the Most Holy, 
could now, with awful indifference, 
biaspheme his deity, and defy his 
omnipotence,—the heart, once amiable 
and interesting, was now the seat of 
every depraved appetite, of every 
diabolical passion, for which the ad- 
vocates of reason! and the liberators 


of mankind! are ever notorious. Such, 
then, are the effects of infidelity! 
such the pleasures, for the sake of 
which we are called to renounce 
every rational and social enjoyment, 
our prospects of comfort in life, sup- 
port in death, and blessedness and 
joy in the regions of life and immor- 
tality ! 

His letters home were unfrequent 
and unsatisfactory; and though they 
still contained expressions of attach- 
ment, yet the parental bosom soon 
discovers any diminution of affection, 
in the objects of its solicitude and its 
cares; nor is there any feeling that 
can wound it with a keener pang. It 
was, alas! too easy for Mr. Brampton 
to perceive, that he had ceased to be 
regarded by his son with that affection 
which obligation and duty demanded. 
In short, hurried on from one degree 
to another, he reached at length the 
very climax of iniquity, and was 
odious alike in the sight of God and 
man. 

One evening, when the daily daties 
of my profession were discharged, I 
called, as I frequently did, to spend 
the evening with the Bramptons. 
But as I entered the parlour, oh! 
what a scene of distress was pre- 
sented to my view. The sobbing and 
almost hysterical mother, was reclined 
upon the sofa, her face covered with 
her hands, and her weeping daughter 
by her side ; the aged father occupied 
his usual seat, his eyes swollen with 
grief, and his countenance expressive 
of unutterable anguish. As his eyes 
met mine upon my entrance, he gave 
an involuntary shudder, as though my 

resence had awakened some recol- 
ections which he would then have 
gladly suspended. In great anxiety 
I inquired into the cause of the effects 
I thus witnessed. Unable to speak, 
his trembling hand directed me te a 
letter which lay upon the table. I 
hastily snatched it from its position, 
and read as follows. 
( To be concluded in our nest.) 
ON POPULAR GOVERNMENTS, 


THE seven wise men of Greece, on 
being consulted respecting what con- 
stitutes the superior excellence of 
popular governments, delivered their 
opinion as follows.—The first said, 
Where an injury done to any private 
citizen, is such to the whole. body. 
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The second replied, Where the law 
has no superior.. The third, Where 
the inhabitants are neither too rich, 
nor too poor. The fourth, Where 
virtue is honoured, and vice detested. 
The fifth, Where dignities are always 
conferred on the virtuous, and never 
upon the wicked. The sixth, Where 
the citizens fear blame more than 
unishment. The seventh, Where the 
aws are more regarded, and have 
more authority, than the orators. 


GLEANINGS ;— RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
‘ SCIENTIFIC, &e. 
American Methodists.—The following is the 
gate statement of the Wesleyan Metho- 
st interest in the United States. Annual 
conferences, 12; travelling preachers, 1226; 
members, 312,540 ; increase last year, 14,908. 
The numbers stated in each conference are as 
follow: Ohio, 36,382; Kentucky, 24,165; 
Missouri, 10,752; Tennessee, 21,166; Mas- 
sachasetts, 8324; South Carolina, 37,016; 
Virginia, 25,863; Baltimore, 38,424; Phila- 
- delphia, 34,857; New-York, 27,457; New- 
England, 21,626 ; Genessee, 27 ,688. 
Greece.—The first number of a newspaper, 
inted in modern Greek, has just arrived in 
England. The types were sent from this 
country by the Greek committee. The first 
article in it is the last proclamation of the late 
Sir T. Maitland. 
Mining.—Three great establishments have 
recently been formed in London, for the pur- 
se of re-opening the Mexican mines, which 
Revs been for some years abandoned, owing to 
the joint operation of natural obstacles and 
of domestic contentions. Several powerful 
steam-engines, as well for pamping out the 
water as for drawing up the ores, and for 
stamping and reducing them to a proper state 
for amalgamation and smelting, are already con- 
stracting; and a select body of miners from 
Cornwall are engaged, for one of the compa- 
nies, to conduct the various operations. is 
combination of European skill and capital 
with Mexican interests, is expected, besides 
answering the commercial objects of the share- 
holders, to promote the interests of natural 
history, and other branches of science, as 
mining concerns of sach magnitade must 
almost necessarily include men of observa- 
‘ Anchors.—An improvement on the principle 
of making been by 
Mr. G. Hawkes, for which he has obtained a 
patent. It consists in the bending of two pieces 
of iron, and securely uniting them, instead 
of the usaal way of effecting their union by 
welding, which is often attended by the 
injury of the part near the janction, and the 
too frequent breaking of the anchor in stress 


of weather. 

Discharge of Guns by Steam.—The ingenious 
Mr. Perkins, heh a to the public by his 
inventions in the engraving of steel, and by 
improvements in the construction of steam- 
engines, while experimenting on the expan- 


sive power of steam, has been led to construct. 


an as, for the purpose of shewing the 
possibility of its application to gunnery, A 
copper-pipe, of two mches diameter, is con- 
nected one the steam-reser- 
voir belonging to Mr. P’s. improved engine, 
with 
metal flanges; into this chamber a str 
oe is firmly screwed, so as to be 
ectly air-tight, (and two others connected with 
it,) and extended in a horizontal direction, 
From the upper portion of the chamber, two 
pipes or tubes project about 16 inches, of 

s free own, for the purpose o' oading 
or shotting the gun. The Oca being laid on 
the tas, nothing more is necessary 
to lift the short lever of a sliding valve, when 
the rush of steam into the chamber instan- 
taneoasly discharges the bullet through the 
gun-barrel, with a force much greater than 
ordinary powder. The bullets being received 
against an iron target, are completely flat- 
tened.—The apparatus is capable of di: 
ing 160 balls per minate, and the gun-barrel 
tarned in any direction. 

ithocromy. —M. Malapeau, of Paris, has 
opened an exhibition in that city, of works of 

ithocromy, a new invention, the process of 
which he describes to be that of painting in oil 
on stone, and printing impressions on canvass, 
‘omponicum.— r this name, an 

strument has lately been exhibited in Pais, 
which holds a high rank among modern inven- 
tions. It is also called a Musical Improvi- 
sator; and isa kind of barrel-organ. hat 
distinguishes it, however, from all that have 
hitherto a marae is, that it not only performs, 
with singular precision, the pieces of music 
which are marked upon it, but (which seems 
almost incredible, ) it improvises! A theme is 
written on the barrel; the Componicum plays 
it over, to render it familiar to the auditor; 
and afterwards, left to itself, and without any 
external impalse, it executes an infinity of 
variations on the same theme. However 
complicated the variations, they are always 
in strict accordance with the of com- 


posi 
Public Works.—Bills are before the House 
of Commons for two Bridges and one Tunnel : 
a suspension-bridge at St. Catharine’s, below 
London-bridge ; a snspension-bridge at Ham- 
mersmith leading to Barnes ; a tunnel 
under the river Thames from Rotherhithe. 
Commerce of Paris.— By the Statistical 
Tables, lately published by the prefect of the 
department of the Seine, it appears, that the 
aspect of the French capital is changing ra- 
pidly, as 1000 houses are annually added to 
its buildings, The spirit of commerce is so 
prevalent in Paris, that while the daties on 
goods exported from the whole kingdom have 
leorensed only tenfold from 1819 to 1821, 
those ex from Paris ulone have increased 
a hundred-fold in the same space; and it is 
computed, that a tenth of the sum paid by the 
whole of France to the treasury, is farmshed 
from Paris.—It is stated, that in that city 
680 presses are activel employed, and from 
three to four thou 
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hundred works published, it is estimated that 
sixty-eight relate to the belles lettres, history, 
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or politics; twenty to the sciences and the 
arts; and twelve to theology and jurispru- 
dence. The annual consamption of paper is 
356,000 reams. 
Rome.—Tables of the population of Rome 
have been published, by which it appears, that 
Jast Easter this capital of the Christian world 
contained 136,269 inbabitants. In 1814, there 
were only 120,056. There are at Rome, 
27 bishops, 1895 priests, 1565 monks and 
rity 
considerably increased, and the mortality 
diminished, for many years past. The results 
of the population acts afford satisfactory evi- 
dence, that our ancestors did not enjoy the 
same degree of health and longevity that we 
do at present. The annual mortality has 
decreased nearly one-third in forty years. In 
1780, the rate of mortality was taken at one in 
forty ; in 1795, at one in forty-five ; in 1801, 
at one in forty-seven; in 1811, at one in fifty- 
two; and in 1821, the results of the census 
shew a mortality of one in fifty-eight. The 
limits of human life are the same now as 
formerly, and will probably always continue 
the same, but more persons live now to an 
advanced age than in former times. 


MISSIONARY. 

Otaheite—A letter, dated Otaheite, the 
13th of May last, contains the following state- 
‘ment: —“ The Missionaries have totally 
changed the direction of the morals and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants. Idolatry exists no 
longer ; Christianity is generally adopted. 
‘The women now bebave with extraordinary 
reserve ; they no longer go on board the ships ; 
and even on land it is impossible to form with 
them the least connexion, the least attach- 
ment. Marriages are contracted as in Europe; 
even the king, at present, can have but one 
wife. The practice of destroying children, 
and human sacrifices, no longer takes place ; 
‘almost all the inbabitants can write and read ; 
they all have religious books written in their 
language, and printed in the island. Namer- 
ous magnificent churches have been built, and 
twice a week the people go in great devotion 
to hear the princber. Individuals are often 
seen taking notes, with pencil and paper, of 
‘the most interesting passages of the sermon. 
The Missionaries yearly convoke at Paparo 
the whole of the population, which amounts to 
7000 souls. About two months ago, the isle 
of Otaheite declared itself independent of 
England ; it only recognizes her Missiona- 
ties,” 


Diterary Motices. 


Just Published. 

The Old English Drama, No. I. containing 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, from an origi- 
nal MS. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d.—large paper, 4s. 

Richard Baynes’s General Catalogue of 
Books in all Languages, for 1824. 2s. 6d. 

Leisure Hours ; being a Collection of Nar- 
rative and Didactic Pieces, on Subjects con- 
nected with the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Practical Influence of Christianity. 18mo. 
4s. boards. 

The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. By the Rev. 


Richard Baxter. Abridged by Benjamin Faw- 
cett. With an Introductory y, by Thomas 
Erskine, Esq. Advocate. 5s. 

Chambers’ Civil Architecture. PartI. By 
J. Gwilt, Architeot. 

Dictionnaire des Termes iés aux 
Arts et anx Sciences, faisant suite au Diotion- 
naire de l’Académie, suivi d’an traité raisonne 
> ponctuation par F. Raymond. Paris. 1824. 

0. 

Serle, With on 
ith an Introductory Essay, 
Chalmers. D.D. 12mo. ds. 

A Speech delivered before the Syned of 
Glasgow and Ayr, on the 15th October, 1628, 
in the Case of Dr. M‘Farlave, Principal of the 
University of Glasgow, on the Subject of Plu- 
ralities. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. With 
a Preface, by Stevenson M‘Gill, D.D. 64. 

An Ap to all Classes, on the Subject of 
Charch Patronage in Scotland; with a Plan 
9d. 

e Value of Time; or i of Ri- 
chard Gordon. 2s. 6d. bds. ag, 

The Faitbfal Ministry, as connected with 
Real Religion. By the Rev. Daniel Dewar, 
LL.D. Minister of the Tron Charch, Glasgow, 
1s. 6d. boards. 

Helen of the Glen: a Tale for Youth, 
1s. 6d. boards. 


Warning and te the Y 1s.6d. 
arning and Example oung. 


The Sabbath School Magazine for Scotland, 
No. XIV. Published Monthly. Price 6d. 
each Number.—Volumes I. Il. may be 
had, price 3s. 6d. each, in boards. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men 
and Statesmen. By Walter Savage Landor, 
Two vols. Svo. £1. 4s. 

he Birds of Aristophanes, translated into 
English Verse, with Plates. By the Rev. H. 
F. Cary, A.M. Author of the Translation of 
Dante. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain, se- 
jected and translated by John Bowring. Small 
Svo. 10s. 6d, 

The Agamemnon of schylus, translated 
into English Verse, with Notes, critical and 
explanatory. By John Symmons, Esq. A.M 
of Christ Charch, Oxford. 8vo. 8s. ; 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons, ex- 
pressly adapted to be read in Families. By 
the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of Claver- 
ton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord 
Kenyon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Remarks on Dr. Henderson’s ‘‘ Appeal to 
the Members of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, on the subject of the Tarkish New 
Testament.” By Professor Lee, of Cambridge. 

To be in 12 monthly Numbers, 
price 6d. each, No. I. of The Daily Expositor 
to the New Testament. By the Rev. Thomas 
Keyworth, One of the Authors of « Principia 
Hebraica.” 

and Biographi otices. pbell, 

Vol. 12mo. 3s. 
lowers of Literature ; a Collection of Ele- 
ant and Amusing Extracts from the most 
pproved Authors. By F. Campbell, Esq. 
Part II. 12mo. Is. 

The Tenth Number of the Glasgow Mecha- 
nics’ Magazine. 
The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas & 
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Kempis, With an Introductory Essay, by 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


The Works of the Rev. John Gambold, 
A.M. late one of the Bishops of the United 
Brethren, with an Introductory Essay, by 
Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advocate. 3s. 6d. 

An Alarm to Unconverted Sinners. By the 
Rev. Joseph Alleine. With an ef 
Essay, by the Rev. Andrew Thomson, A.M. 
Price 4s. 

Private Theughts on Religion. By the Rev. 
Thomas Adam. With an Introductory Essay, 
by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, A.M. 3s. 
The Redeemer’s Tears wept over lost Souls. 
By the Rev. John Howe, A.M. With an In- 
troductory Essay, by Robert Gordon, D.D. 3s. 

Treatises upon the Life, Walk, and Triamph 
of Faith. By the Rev. William Romaine, 
A.M. With an Introdactory Essay, by Dr. 

.Chalmers. Two vols. 14s. 

Treatises on Justification and Regeneration. 
By John Witherspoon, D.D. With an Intro- 
soa Essay, by William Wilberforce, Esq. 


A Com ium of Algebra, designed for the 
Use of Shoals. and ra Persons who have 
not the advantage of a Preceptor. 

Sabbaths at Home, or a Help for their Im- 
— founded ‘on the 42d and 43d 

salms. By Henry March. 7s. 

. The Common Sense Book. Vol.I. No. I. 
A sermon on at Kettering. 
By John Keen Hall, M.A. , 

An Address on the state of Slavery in the 
West India Islands. 

A Biographical Portraiture of the late Rev. 
James Hinton, A. M. Oxford. By John How- 
ard Hinton, M.A. of Reading. 8vo. Price’ 
10s. 6d. 

Cox’s (Rev. F. A.) Answer to the Rev. H. 
F. Burder, on Baptism. 8vo. 5s. 

Faller’s (lute Rev. A.) Works, vol. the 8th ‘ 
and last. Svo. Price 14s. 

History of Joseph, inVerse, in six Dialogues. 

. Price 1s. 6d. boards. 

The New Annual Register for 1823. 8vo. 

Price 21s. 


In the Press. 

Tours to the British Mountains ; Descriptive 
Poems, &c. by Thomas Wilkinson, of Yan- 
wath; Westmoreland. Small 8vo. 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By the 
late Richard Ayton, Esq. with a Memoir of his 
Life ; and a Portrait, engraved by J. C. Lewis, 
from a Drawing by Mr. Westall. Small octavo. 

Aids to Reflection ; ina series of Praden- 
tial, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms, extracted 
from the Works of Archbishop Leighton, with 
Notes and interpolated Remarks. By S. T. 
Coleridge, Esq. One volame, small octavo. 

Critical and descriptive Accounts of the most 
celebrated Picture Galleries in England ; with 
an Essay on the Elgin Marbles. Foolscap 8vo. 

Prose Pictures, a Series of Descriptive. 
Letters and Essays. By Edward Herbert, Esq. 
Small octavo. 

By the Rev. Robert Barns, Minister of Saint 
George’s Church, Paisley, a work on the sab- 


An Apology for Don Juan: Cantos 1 and 2. 
Foolscap 8vo. 

Sketches of Sermons. Furnished by their 
respective Authors. Vol. the 7th. 

A second Edition of Toller’s Sermons: with 
a Memoir of the Author. By Robert Hall. 

The whole works of Bishop Reynolds. Now 
first collected in six vols. 8vo. with a Life. 
By Alexander Chalmers, Esq 

In the course of this month will appear, 
Practical Observations on Fire and Life Insar- 
ance. By James Mitchell, LL.D. F.A.S.E. 
late Actuary to the Star Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


A Correspondent would gladly be informed, 
if there is any work in our language which 
treats exclusively of Eclipses: if not, in what 
astronomical book, at a moderate expense, 
can be found the most correct account of these 
interesting phenomena? 


What author has given us the most interest- 
ing description of the Lanar Mountains, &c. 
accompanied with correct and well executed 
engravings ? 


3. 

A Subscriber asks—What is. the origin of 
people placing Evergreens in their houses and 
places of worship, at Christmas :—and also, 
the making rash carts nl country wakes? 


G. R. B. inquires—W hich are the most pro- 

r books to put into the bands of a person 
eT, to improve himself, by going through 
a private course of Mathematics withoat a 
Teacher, and who has already sufficient know- 
ledge of Mathematics generally, including 
So to make him feel a desire to know 
more 


5. 
Would the same works be recommended, 
supposing a teacher Pi engaged? 


Should a Teacher, however, be determined 
upon, the querist would feel obliged by the 
ames and Address of some of the most emi- 
nent Teachers in London, addressed to G. R. B. 
under cover to the Editor, 38, Newgate-street, 
as it might not be pleasant to the parties to 
have the names pablished. , 


A Subscriber inquires—What branches of 
Female Education are to be considered as in- 
dispensable :—also, whether Music contributes, 
in any degree, to ae the mind? 


What treatise on Algebra is considered the 
most eligible for beginners ? 
9 


Can a person, by his own ication, acquire 
a sufficient knowledge. of the Greek Language, 
without any previous acquaintance with Latin, 
to read the New Testament in the original :— 
and if so, what Books would be the best te 
proceed with? 


ject of Plaralities in the Church of Scotland. 


LONDON: PRINTED AT THE CAXTON PRESS, BY H. FISHER. 
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